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An open letter to the 
progressive community 


_ We need your help. Please join us in 
demanding the immediate return of Silvia 
Baraldini to Italy. © 


Silvia Baraldini is an Italian citizen held 
as a political prisoner here in the U.S. since 
1982. A target of this administration’s harsh 
treatment of political prisoners, she is serv- 
ing 43 years for conspiracy, a crime that 
usually gets no more than 12 years. Her 
charges included conspiracy to commit a 
bank robbery that never happened and 
conspiracy to free prominent Black Panther 
leader Assata Shakur from prison. For two 
years, she, Susan Rosenberg and 


_Alejandrina Torres were subject to psycho- 


logical torturein the Lexington Control Unit. 
Shehas been refused repatriation to Italy, in 
spite of her sister’s tragic death in 1990 and 
her own bout with a deadly uterine cancer, 
In order to defend her rights and save her 


_ life, we are joining Italian Parliamentarians 


and activists to build acampaign for Silvia’s 
immediate transfer to Italy. 

Silvia’s enraging and painful experi- 
ence is part of a larger picture. The past 


decade has seen a near total erosion of basic 


civil rights in the criminal justice system, 
led by the Supreme Court. George Bush's 
“kinder, gentler new world order” is in- 
tended for only a few people. This adminis- 
tration, in reality, creates war, violence and 
poverty and in turn criminalizes the vic- 
tims, particularly people of color and the 
poor. It also criminalizes dissent. 


A dissenter for all of her adult life, 
Silvia Baraldini has fought forhumanrights 
in many ways. As a student in the 1960's, 
she was a staunch opponent of the war in 
Vietnam. By the 1970's, Silvia organized 
among white people to combat racism and 
support the rights of colonized people to 
self-defenseand armed struggle. She worked 
in community groups for women’s and les- 
bian/gay liberation. She founded a material 


aid campaign for Zimbabwe, a reflection of 


her deep concern for international libera- 


tion movements. In recognition of this work, 
_ she was invited by ZANU, the victorious 


ruling party, to bean international observer 
in their elections for independence. 


For these twenty years of political ac- 
tivities, she, like over 100 other political 
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prisoners, has been labelled a terrorist by 
the U.S. government. Despite her exem- 
plary prison record, the Bureau of Prisons 


` constantly increases her security level, de- 
nies her ongoing medical care and refuses 


to repatriate her to prison in Italy. Repatria- 
tion is provided for by the Strausbourgh 
Convention, an international treaty signed 
by the U.S. and Italy, among other countries. 


Even though the Italian government, 
90% of the Italian Parliament, and a coali- 
tion of women’s organizations in Italy peti- 
tioned the U.S. for Silvia’s return, the] ustice 
Department cited “Ms Baraldini’s continued 
refusal to cooperate” and “her lack of re- 
morse for any of her crimes” as the reason. 
Silvia has stated “what the government is 
interested in is a public condemnation on my 
part of the political beliefs which have moti- 
vated my life for the past twenty-five years. 


In December, 1991, the Attorney Gen- 
eral will again review Silvia’s case, and 
decide whether to honor the Strausbourgh 
Treaty with Italy. We ask you to join in a 
campaign to stop her vindictive persecution. 


Demand the repatriation of Silvia 


_ Baraldini to Italy. 


Write to: 


Committee to Return Silvia Baraldint to Italy 
294 Atlantic Ave. | 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11201 


Richard Mafundi Lake 


Activist and political prisoner Richard 
Mafundi Lake requests assistance in the 
form of letters of protest. Mafundi writes 
that his former attorney “took (my) money 
under false pretenses — he took the money 
($2,500) to represent me in court on a habeas 
corpus but never filed the petition. He never 
performed any service for the money and 
he refuses to return the money. This is a 
common problem among working classand 
oppressed people.” 


Please send letters of protest to the 
offending attorney: 


Attorney James O'Kelly 
2107 Fifth Ave. N. 

Age Herald Bldg., Suite 201 
Birmingham, AL 35203 

and copies to: 

Birmingham Bar Association 
2nd Flr, 109 - 20th St., N. 
Birmingham, AL 35203 


and 


Richard Mafundi Lake #79972X 
100 Warrior Lane #4-90B 
Bessemer, AL 35203 
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fessional conduct.” The medial ma 


should warrant immediate revocation of the 
medical licenses, namely from doctors Jones and 
Nelson, but also including physician assistants, 
registered nurses, licensed practical nurses, the 
pharmacist and others. 


The prisoners say that in the Baek countless. 
state prisoners have died under suspicious cir- 
cumstances, But the prison medical staff has al- 


ways been cleared of foul play, unprofessional 


conduct or of otherwise being responsible for the 


prisoners’ deaths. In the prisoners’ words this is 


like “letting the foxes guard the chicken coop,” 

characteristic and demonstrative of how dis- 
crimination and murder is an inherent priority 
function ofa racist totalitarian state government, K 


In retaliation for the struggle against the i in- 


adequate medicalcare, prisoner Joseph L. Walker, | 


who advocates for the rights of prisoners with 
AIDS, has been denied adeaarte treatment forhis 
health problems. ee 


Walker needs to receive AIDS related mate- 
rial in order to continue his struggle on behalf of 
PWAs. For information on this situation contact: 


Joseph Lee Walker #17432 
Utah State Prison 

Unit 2 - 708 

Draper, UT 84020 < 


Resources for 
Prisoners. 


PWA-RAG —quarterly newsletter put out from 
the inside by James Magner. Free to prisoners 
with donations/stamps gratefully accepted. 
P.O. Box 2161, Jonesboro, GA. 30237 


PWA Coalition Newsline- monthly commu- 
nity-based magazine, contains “Prisoner's 
Perspectives” section. Free to people with HIV 
disease, donation requested from others. 31 
West 26th St., New York, NY 10010. 


Ryan’s Vision — Prisoner AIDS Information 
Network. Produced by Raymond Smith from 
inside. See page 9 for details. | 
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To all those who never want to see the 
federal prison in Florence, Colorado open: 


Weare concerned about the planned fed- 


era] prison in Florence, CO scheduled to open 





SC HOS pars cag See Nate Sastre 
under a permanent lockdown situation. 


in 1993. We are against its opening for many 
reasons. l 


>The “administrative maximum” prison 


YOUPHSONETS | rehabilitated and return t society with at- 









“Lockdown” means that prisoners are locked 
in their cells for 22-1/2 hours per day, and all 


_ standard vocational, educational and recrea- 


tional activities are virtually non-existent. The 
cells are 8’x10’ and contain a television, bed, 
toilet and sink. Prisoners are forced to sleep, 
eat and defecate in their cells. They are also 
forbidden to socialize with each other or to 
participate in group religious services. Those 
who misbehave (an arbitrary determination 
made by the guard on duty) in their cells may 
be tied spreadeagle and naked, on their con- 
crete slab beds. At other prisons, a typical 
lockdown may last several days to a week. 


‘However, at Florence the lockdown will be 


permanent, and the entire prison will be trans- 
formed into a “Control Unit.” The objective is 
absolute physical and psychological control 
over the prisoners. 


The prison in Florence will be designed 
so that one guard can control the movements 
of numerous prisoners in several cellblocks 
by way of electronic doors, cameras and au- 
dio equipment. “We'll beabletoelectronically 


open a cell door, shut it behind the inmate, 


- 


and move him through a series of sliding 
doors” says Russ Martin, project manager for 
the Florence prison. “These guys will never 
be out of their cells, much less in the yard or 


-anywhere around here,” the Florence City 


Manager states. State-of-the-art security 
technology and new construction materials 
will ensure near complete isolation 


What does complete isolation and sen- 
sory deprivation create in prisoners? The 
brutal environment stunts their communica- 


tion skills, severely impairs their ability to 


focusand concentrate throughinactivity, and 
increases their sense of rage, hatred and aliena- 
tion. The government was forced to abandon 


| Marionette Missing 


The Marionette was not received 
for this issue. 





pl ow. 


the practice of prisoner isolation in the 1800’s 
when it was discovered that isolation drives pris- 


. oners insane. Additionally, recent studies have 


shown that only through outside contact and 


support and the teaching of educational and . 


> i Se a 


tributes worthy of commendation. 


_ The Bureau of Prisons claims that the 
purpose of the lockdown is to contain pris- 
oners “who had previously tried to kill either 


_a staff member [or] a fellow inmate, or those 


who have tried to escape.” However, the 
lockdown, in fact, functions to control dissi- 
dents. Many are sent to Marion because they 
have written “too many” lawsuits, partici- 
pated in work stoppages, or pursued their 
religious and political beliefs. Currently, there 
are more political prisoners incarcerated at 
Marion than at any other penal institution, 
despite the fact that it is one of the smallest 
prisons. There arealso a number of Marielitos, 
prisoners from Cuba, who have been detained 
for years though they have never been 
charged, much lesstried for any crime. A 1985 
Congressional study showed that 80% of those 
incarcerated at Marion did not have the level 
6 security rating that is supposedly the 
threshold criterion for being sent there. In 
fact, some prisoners are sent to Marion for no 
reason at all. For instance, the U.S. District 
Court ordered acap on the prison population 
in the District of Columbia, and as a result, so 
many prisoners from D.C. have been moved 
to Marion to relieve overcrowding that they 
constitute 17% of Marion’s population. Vir- 
tually all of these prisoners are Black. 


Florence will be the ultimate pinnacle of 
a racist criminal justice system. More than 1 
million people are incarcerated by the U.S., 
over 3 million are under the control of the 
criminal justice system, and about 10 million 
are arrested yearly. Black people in the U.S. 
are imprisoned at a rate of about 900 per 
100,000 which is about 7-1/2 times as often as 
white people in the U.S. and about twice as 
often as Black people in South Africa. About 
one out of every four Black men will go to 
prison in his lifetime (this does not include 
jail, parole, probation orarrest) and about one 
of every two Black men will be arrested. 
There are more Black men aged 20-29 under 
control of the criminal justice system than 
there are all ages in college. Although there 


continued on page 11 
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Campaign Against Control Units 
..Prisoners’ Resistance 


It is not surprising to note that even 
thoughin nuclei form, people who are already 
in an established “prison within a prison” or 
who will potentially end up in proposed units, 
are the most conscious resisters to the pro- 
posed expansion of control units. Denied even 
the limited “lives” available within normal 


‘prisons, they are the people who will suffer 


the most inhumane conditions short of direct 
physical torture that can be imagined. It is 
necessary that outside anti-prison activists 
publicly raise the issue of control units and at 
the same time break the near total isolation 
imposed on these prisoners. The success of a 
campaign against control units will depend, 
in part, on the ability of people subjected to 
these inhumane schemes to refuse to submit 
to their own psychological destruction. Re- 
sistance may vary from institution to institu- 
tion, from unit to unit. But the important 
factor is to integrate the prisoners’ resistance 
in whatever form within the control units 
with a campaign against the very existence of 
these units from the outside. Itisonly through 
dialogue between prisoners and outside 
supporters, a constant sharing of experiences 
and ideas through the walls from both sides, 
that we will be able to develop a strategy to 
close down the already existing units and halt 
their expansion. 


In light of this, inthis issue of the PNS, we 
are printing a statement from activist prisoners 
in Louisiana State Prison in Angola who are 
resisting plans by the state authorities to in- 
stitute a rigid disciplinary scheme in Camp J, 
thealready locked down section of this former 
slave plantation. 


A simple overview of the proposal shows 
that the authorities consciously use this so- 
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Campaign of 
Exposure 


Recently, the Louisiana Department 
of Justice; the United States District Court, 
Middle District of Louisiana at Baton 
Rouge, Judge Frank Polozola presiding); 
and allegedly, Attorney Keith B. Nordyke 
(who is‘supposed to be representing the 
interests of Louisiana prisoners), met and 
considered a proposed scheme, drafted by 
the state to institute a so-called discipli- 
nary program at Camp J, Extended 
Lockdown (a notorious punitive cellblock 
lockdown), here at the Louisiana State 
Penitentiary. It proposes a three-level 
formula that would subject the participant 
to a program that rewards his individual 
progress (or obedience), by processing him 
from levels 1 to 3; the latter of which is the 
prerequisite for being reclassified from 
Camp J, Extended Lockdown to a non- 
punitive lockdown, or the like. 


But a thorough and candid review of 
this scheme will show that it is petty and 
retaliatory. Its purpose is not to address 
the nature of the behavior and conduct 
that lead to the subject being sentenced 
and confined to Camp J. It seeks only to 
evaluate and judge the behavior and con- 
duct since his confinement at Camp J, as it 
relates to obedience. 


It is unconstitutional in a variety of 
instances, particularly, in reference to de- 
priving the subject of the right to purchase 
postage stamps from the prison canteen; 
limiting the number of law books that an 
individual can possess at any one time; 


called disciplinary scheme to totally subject 


the prisoners to a rigid and very restricted 
regime, with all aspects of life bound by rules 
and regulations. For a prisoner, being a par- 
ticlpant means even more restrictions than 
thosealready imposed under the locked-down 
conditions of the notorious Camp J. Rather 
than integrating the prisoners isolated within 
Camp J into general population through so- 


called rehabilitative means, the administra- 


tion prefers a strategy of retaliation and total 
obedience. In all three levels of the proposed 
scheme there is not a single regulation to 
improve the mental and physical fitness of 
the prisoners. But from food to reading ma- 
terial, from human contact to hygiene, noth- 
ing is proposed but the deprivation of the 
meagre rights they already have. Though 
there are slight differences in the level of 
deprivation between the three proposed lev- 
els, the underlying logic of the scheme is to 
transform prisoners into totally obedient 
beings, without any will oftheir own. They 
would be released into general population 
once any seed of resistance to injustice had 
been destroyed. This is what Camp J prison- 
ers are resisting. 


Since the ruling class has no solutions 
other than prisons for the rising social crises, 
and with an ever growing prison populations, 


the proposals for Camp J have been designed . 


to break the activist prisoners. Their refusal to 
be part of this program is crucial to everybody, 
whether inside or out. The will of these prison- 
ers to resist is the first barrier the authorities 
must face in trying to impose these measures. 


If you want a copy of the proposals to 
transform Camp J into a control unit, write to 
Bulldozer withacontribution ($2 if possible) to 
cover the costs of postage and copying. ce 
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depriving the subject of the right to main- 
tain a typewriter in his personal posses- 
sion and limiting the number of indigent 
letters that one can mail per week. These 
measures, alone or all taken together, 
acutely deprives oneofaccesstothecourts, 
a right guaranteed by the Ist Amendment 
under the U.S. Constitution. Its use of food 
and/or meals in an attempt to discipline 
us is unprincipled and desperate. See U.S. 
us. State Of MI 680 F. Supp. at 278 (1988). It 
is arbitrary in the sense that not only are 
the guards entrusted with the responsi- 
bility for enforcing it not trained for the 
purpose, but any guard assigned to Camp 
J can enforce it without a prompt, fair and 
adequate review by a supervisor or a dis- 
ciplinary board. It is unworkable because 
it does not (at all times) have a designated 
number of unoccupied beds (or cells) set 
aside for those who may complete the 
program, and become eligible for reclas- 
sification to a non-punitive lockdown. Its 
purpose is simply to turn back the hands 
of time; to subject us to the exact same 
criminal, inhumane and repressive condi- 
tions that we waged a protracted and 
bloody battle to help do away to a sig- 
nificant extent. Judge Frank Polozola and 
the Louisiana Department of Justice are 
fully aware of our battle fought to change 
Camp J, and the irreparable injuries and 
injustices that we suffered in the process. 


There are volumes and volumes of 
documented civil complaints and records 
to verify this. The attorney appointed by ` 
the court to represent us is a conscious 
cohort of the state against us. He is betray- 
ing us on behalf of the state’s defendants. 
No friend of ours would dare sign their 
name to a scheme that is absolutely 
treacherous: no good. Moreover, that is 
criminal, invidious and unconstitutional.co © 


Albert Chui Clark #79909 
CCR, B-5 | 

Louisiana State Penitentiary 
Angola, LA 70712 
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Attica struggle continues... 


by Tom Galvin 


-September 11th, 1971, marked one of the 
most significant events in the history of prison 
justice struggles —the Attica prison uprising. 
A rebellion against the horrible and inhuman 


_ conditions at the prison, the uprising lasted 


four days before it was crushed in a brutal 
military style raid on the prison by state 
troopers and prison guards. 


Over twenty years later, the Attica 
Brothers continue their struggle for justice; 
this time in a Buffalo, N.Y. courtroom. A civil 


law suit being brought by the Attica Brothers 
_ against various prison and government offi- 


cials involved in the quelling of the uprising, 
which charges that the raid was carried out 
with inadequate medical preparedness and 
that the conduct of people under their com- 
mand resulted in unnecessary injury and 
death to the prisoners. The Attica Brothers are 
seeking $2.8 million in damages. 


In the early morning of Sept/11/71, 
prisoners in the Attica Correctional Facility in 
upstate New York orchestrated an uprising 
successfully seizing control of the prison and 
taking prison guards as hostages. Prisoners 
demonstrated an incredible level of unityand 
self-organization, providing a comprehensive 
account of the conditions at Attica and their 
demands for justice and humane treatment. 
A negotiating team was created as well as a 
prisoners’ security force to facilitate the nego- 
tiations, ensure safety of hostages and organ- 
ize defenseagainst a policeassault. Demands 
included an end to the brutalization of pris- 
oners by guards, radicalimprovements to the 
prison’s medical facilities and the application 
of state and federal labour laws to work done 
inside the prison, as well as the right to form 
labour unions. 


A statement by prisoner Elliott “L.D.” 


_ Barkley embodies both the sentiment and | 
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men, not beasts, and we do not intend to be 
driven or beaten as such. The entire prison 


populace has set forth to change forever the 


ruthless brutalization and disregard for the lives 
of the prisoners here and through the United: 
States. What has happened here is but the sound 
before the fury of those who are oppressed.” 


Instrumental to the uprising’s initial suc- 
cess was the overcoming of racial divisions 
among the prison populace which weaken the 
prisoners to the benefit of the guards and ad- 
ministration. The word of one prisoner charac- 
terizes the feeling of unity in the yard: “All 
these dogs up there with those rifles are trying 
to kill us...we ain’t gonna quit...you want to 
know why we never gonna quit — because 
we're one — we're one unit and we're tired of 
being beaten, we're tired of being oppressed.” 


After three days, negotiations stalled on 
the issue of amnesty for prisoners involved in 
the uprising. On the fourth day, State Troop- 
ers and correctional officers launched a mili- 


tary assault on the prison. After the initial 


bombardmentoftear gas, statesecurity forces 
shot down prisoners and hostages indis-. 
criminately. Prisoners were forced to strip 
naked and crawl through the mud where 
guards singled out some prisoners for select 
treatment by drawing an “X” inchalkontheir 
backs. Those selected prisoners were forced 
to run a gauntlet of club-wielding correc- 
tional officers. One prisoner testified to being 
tied to a medical bed where he was beaten 
repeatedly in thetesticles with clubsand burnt 
with cigarettes. Medical care was both inter- 





Attica event in Toronto 


Saturday, Jan/ 18, Bulldozer,the Leonard 
Peltier Defense Committee and the African 
Caribbean Students Association are present- 
ing an evening on the Attica uprising and the 
civil trial in Buffalo. Speakers will be Akil Al- 
Jundi from the Attica Justice Committee, 
Dacajeweiah, another Attica survivor, and 
Elizabeth Fink, one of the lawyers. 


For more information about the event 
consult the local alternative media. 














fered with and prevented by guards. In total, 
43 people died —32 prisoners and 11 guards. 


The trial began on Oct/15/91 and has 
heard testimony from prisoners, guards, state 
troopers, national guard medics and overse- 
ers. On Oct/29, the testimony of a National 
Guard medic (The New York National Guard 
only played a medical role) reaffirmed many 
of the Attica prisoners’ charges. His testimony 
revealed that medics were prevented by 
guards from treating prisoners in the prison 
hospital and were forced to treat prisoners in 
unsterilehallwaysand supply rooms; blankets 
put on prisoners to prevent the onset of shock 


as well as bandages on prisoners were con- | 


stantly pulled off by guards; guards prevented 


medics from replenishing medical supplies; 


when national guard medics turned wounded 
prisoners over to prison medics and guards, 


they were beaten — in one case, a man witha ` 


head injury was beaten repeatedly in the head; 
four to six prisoners died in a prison corridor 
after guards refused to héed pleas by the na- 
tional guard medics that they be evacuated; 
prison commissioner Oswald, one of the de- 
fendants, oversaw the gauntlet scenario de- 
scribed earlier. 


This testimony may well be the most 
devastating to the defense whose courtroom 
strategy has been based almost entirely on 
attempts to challenge the personal credibility 
of prisoners, given their prison experience, 
rather than the actual content of their testi- 
mony. In one case the defense’s cross exami- 
nation of a former prisoner was characterized 


-by repeated enquiries about his membership 
‘in the Nation of Islam and included questions 


about organizations in the prison at the time 
of the uprising, such as “were there Weath- 
ermenin Attica?” (The Weather Underground 


wasaclandestinegroupthatcarriedoutarmed 
actionsin the late sixties and early seventies.) 
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clearly documented an account of the events" 


which incriminate the defense, we shouldn’t 
hold our breathe for any positiveresults from 
the American just-us system. However a le- 
zal victory is possible and would be an im- 


portant step in exposing the brutal massacre 


that occurred on Sept/14/71, a massacre 
which the forces that be have worked so 
adamantly to cover-up. co 


Letters can be sent to: Attica Justice Committee, 
605 Richmond Avenue, Buffalo, NY 14222 


Prison News Service 


..Jaan Karl Laaman remembers 


Attica. The name conjures up images of 
struggle and resistance like few other words, 
not only in the U.S. but for hundreds of mil- 
lions around the globe. On this twentieth 
anniversary of the uprising and bloody state 
massacre, allow me to quote from a statement 
that some of the Attica survivors wrote in the 
weeks following the government's deadly 
reconquest of the prison: 


“These brothers whose lives were taken 
by Rockefeller and his agents did not die in 
vain. Why? Because the uprisings in Attica 
did not start here nor will it end here!” 


I was released from Attica, maxing out a 
parole violation, in the Spring of 1971.1 knew 
many of thebrothers whoroseup and counted 
some of the leaders and spokesmen as close 
friends. As is widely known now, the time 
leading up to the rising was filled with a 
building rejection by the prisoners of the bru- 
tal racist and inhuman conditions of confine- 
ment, as well as a serious pulling together of 
most of the men; a unity across national, 
religious and age lines. Men were coming to- 
gether, discussing conditions and underlying 
causes. Study groups were set up — revolu- 
tionary insight and ideology guided the way to 
a clearer understanding of how and why an 
Attica could exist in 1971 and in the U.S.A. 


The government's old divide and con- 


quer tactics were working lessand lessas] left 
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friends and comrades that May morning. I/ 


we realized that either some resolution to the 
most horrendous conditions had to occur or 
serious struggle would soon be jumping off. It 
was not just simply about bad food or brutal 
treatment, it was more fundamental, about the 


oppressed, those without power, refusing to ` 


accept injustice any longer. It was tied into the 


Vietnamese farmers, then resisting U.S. B-52s; 


historically connected to A frican slaves plotting 


and acting against the enslavers; to Native 


American people resisting settler occupation 
and atrocities. And it continued on after the 
brothers’ noble and courageous words and 


stance in D-yard: to the recent uprising in NY. 


and Maryland prisons; to Wounded Knee; to 


Overtown/Miami; to IRA guerrillas in Ire- 


land; the FMLN liberating zones in El Salva- 


dor; the Shining Path/Communist Party of 


Peru waging people’s war in the Andes; to 
untold struggles and sacrifices and especially 
here in the U.S. Attica was a bright light, a 
searing beacon showing that even the most 
oppressed in the tightest conditions can rise. 
It was also a blood drenched reminder that 
the american government will not allow jus- 
tice or freedom and is willing to commit un- 
speakable atrocities to hold on to its power. 


So like the survivors said, it didn’t begin 
or end at Attica — but Attica is a good and 
necessary place to remember the fallen, rec- 

3 ognize the en- 
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strugglethatare 
called for — re- 
member Attica! 
— the future is 
ours to build. oo 
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by D'shalom Starr Nation 


The conception of the prison ideology 
began to take form as far backin history as the 
reign of Louis XIV of France (1643-1715) when 
the Benedictine monk Mabillon wrote that, 
“..penitents might be secluded ‘in cells like 
those of Cathesian monks, and there being 
employed in various sorts of labor.” In 1790, 
on April 5th, the Quakers in America actual- 
ized this concept by erecting the first 
penitent(iary) house/jail on Walnut street in 
Philadelphia. Since the American birth of the 
penitentiary it has grown into a vicious, 
abominable and fruitless system which now 
traverses the country. The human misery and 
wholesale corruption of value systems has 
been so dramatic in proportion that even the 
Quakers themselves have joined en masse to 
oppose and impede its malicious expansion 
and socially destructive work. 


There is voluminous evidence that pris- 
ons do not work for the social good. It is 
irrefutable that prison populations are nearly 
50% Afro-American, yet Afro-Americans 
constitute only 6% of the U.S. population. 
(Latinos come second on this ill-proportioned 
scale.) “Black men,” wrote George Jackson in 
1970, “born in the U.S. and fortunate enough 
to live past the age of 18 are conditioned to 
accept the inevitability of prison. For most of 
us, it simply looms as the next phase in a 
sequence of humiliations.” 


The Failure of Prisons 


In the mid 80s, 47% of the prisoners were 
unemployed before incarceration; they then 
became elements to produce jobs for prison 
guards and staff. “The state is giving us two 
prisons,” said Ed McGrew, (president, 
Chamber of Commerce, El Gentro, Georgia), 
“that’s 2000 jobs! that’s like Apple pie.” 


Prisonsdiminish prisoners’ opportunities 
to advance their moral and ethical values by 
herding 50 or more of them together into coun- 
selling sessions and demanding that they dis- 
closetheirinnermost secrets. Such largegroups 
are twice the size of common schoolroom and 
college classes and highly unhealthy for psy- 
chological maturity. Statistics reveal that such 
large groups cause stagnation, regression and 
re-enforcement of anti-social values. 


“The prison experience does little to pro- 
vide a prisoner with skills or resources to find 
a job outside...Prison punishes independent 
thinking and action. It promotes the violent 
resolution of personal conflicts and breaks 
apart the bonds of friends and family. Prisons 
foster dependency, idleness, violence and the 
deterioration of human relationships — all of 
which makes reintegration into freedom much 
more difficult.” (The Fortress Economy.) 


The reality that prisons don’t work has 


overflown the Quaker sector and infiltrated 


the U.S. mainstream, but the latter, by and 
large, side-step this truth and feigns igno- 


rance. And all the while prisons are spewing 
out more and more unhelped, unhealed and 


unreformed prisoners who have become 
worse from their unwholesome behind-the- 
walls experiences. 


Maximum punishment/pain is not the 


cure or route to modify criminal behavior. 


This method serves to aggravate and re-en- 
force negative conduct. A vital part of the 
remedy is a more realistic form of group and 
individual therapy /counselling. The current 
counselling regimen has been so unproduc- 


tive that it’s being slowly phased out, but its 


failure should, by no means, transmit the 


es united- 


CF 


methods of 


the real enemy == 


message that therapy doesn’t work. What = 


must be done is to open the doors for a new- 


wave of counsellors/methods/ideas, e.g., 
counselling that contains smaller groups; 
quieter settings; weekly and biweekly ses- 
sions; emergency sessions; male/female 
group leaders; family / prisoner sessions (and 
on occasion, children); public participation 
on occasion so prisoners can share their ad- 


vancements and form realistic links with so- 


ciety, etc. But even more there must be in- 
cluded open-minded counsellors/ therapists, 


creative-minded ones who comprehend the 


need for a humane relationship with prison- 
ers and are willing to work and improve the 
conditions outlined by the words of Dr. Terry 
Kupers: “People who are denied human 
needs, such as adequate contact with loved 
ones, a decent space to live in, some control 
over their own environment, some produc- 
tive outlet, and a chance to learn and grow, 
become increasingly resentful: fear, hostility 
and confusion well up inside them.” © 
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2 by Rick Lines ee . 


On Nov. 26,inacourtroomin Somerville, 
NJ., anti-imperialist political prisoner Tom 


‘Manning began testifying in defence of his 


~ comradeand fellow political prisoner Richard 


Williams. Tom and Richard are members of 
thearmed clandestinemovementand together 


- with comrades Ray Levasseur, Patrica Gros 


Levasseur, Carol Manning, Jaan Laamanand 
Barbara Curzi Laaman comprise the group of 
revolutionaries known as the Ohio 7. Richard 
is currently being retried for the self-defence 
shooting of a NJ. state trooper in 1981. Tom 
and Richard were originally tried for the 
shooting i in 1986. While Tom was convicted, 


thej jury in Richard’s case was unable to reach 


a unanimous verdict, although a majority 
voted for his acquittal. Tom has always 


maintained that Richard was notwith him on 


Dec/21/81, when his car was stopped on 
Route 80 by the trooper, and that healone was 
involved in the ensuing firefight after the 
trooper recognized him and opened fire. 


The state’s decision to retry Williams, 


who is already serving 45 years on federal | 


charges stemming from the bombings of u.s. 
corporate and military facilities by the United 
Freedom Front in the early 80s, is another 
exampleofthetypeof vindictive prosecutions 
faced by revolutionaries and other progressive 
activists since the ascension of the Reagan/ 


Bush team. Says Williams: “At the end of the 


last trial, the prosecution asked the judge if 
they could change the indictment and delete 


where it named me specifically as shooting ; 


the cop. In essence what that’s saying is that 
they know that] didn’t shoot the cop, I’m still 


__ being retried on these charges.” 









Prosecutor Anthony Simonetti made a 


_ revealing and unsuccessful attempt to stop 


Manning from testifying at all. His rationale 
was that since Tom refuses to discuss any 


aspe cts ofclandestinity apart from the events 


reievan 0, ibe shooting .e., 
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refuses to be tray principles of: 


E tion and ae the state with en 
_ onothercomrades and actions) that heshould 


not be allowed to testify at all. This attempt to 
silence Richard’s defence case was coupled 
with another request to also bar comrade Ray 


Levasseur from testifying. While the pros- 
- ecution was unable to censor this key testi- 


mony, they did receive some “coincidental” 
assistance from the feds, who “accidentally” 


hadida he ear | Wi th 


Richard Williams faces cop-killing 
- charge for second time 


managed to “lose” sevéral important pieces 
of defence evidence used in the first trial. (For- 
tunately for the state, no prosecution evidence 
was similarly “lost”.) Unsurprisingly, defence 
attorney Lynne Stewart’s motion that the 
charges be thrown out because of this obvious 
tampering was denied by Judge Imbriani. . 


When Tom took the stand, it became 
obvious why Simonetti was so anxious to 


have him barred. Tom spoke clearly and 
frankly about the events of Dec/21/81 and 
maintained that he had last seen Richard 
earlier that afternoon when he had dropped 
him off with other comrades fora trip to New 
England. On the second day of his testimony, 
the trial was moved to a garage in the neigh- 
bouring county jail, where Tom re-enacted 
the shoot out using the original car which was 
on display. 

The weakness of the state’s case, and the 
vindictiveness of the prosecution, was clearly 
demonstrated during the cross-examination. 
Unable to refute Manning’s testimony with 
the patchwork of poor circumstantial evi- 
dence on which the prosecution’s caseis built, 
Simonetti instead focused on trying to dis- 
credit Tom’s testimony. He did this by asking 
along list of questions which sought informa- 
tion on the names of comrades, the locations 
of their homes, the guns they owned, etc., 
none of which had any relevance to the shoot- 
ing and which Tom refused to answer. 
Simonetti’s desperation quickly bubbled over 
when confronted with Manning’s principled 
stand, and his questions soon deteriorated 
into a series of cynical comments and further 
irrelevant questions which eventually infuri- 
ated even the judge and prompted him to yell 
at the prosecutor. 


Tom's version of the events of Dec/21st 
was further corroborated by two dog experts 


| who used bloodhounds to follow footprints 


in the snow left by the occupants of the car 
after the shooting. The state’s story is that 
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Tom d oing | 
Richard ane the shooting. Tom has main- 
tained since he was captured that Richard 
was not with him in the car, but rather that he 
was travelling with a man and a woman he 
had picked up hitchhiking. The dog experts 
both testified that they had tracked three sets 
of footprints leaving the car, two sets of larger 
male prints and one smaller set which was 
either a woman or a child. 
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The goons of the u.s. police state were in 
strong evidence both inside the court (where 
the assembled detectives, “corrections” offic- 
ers, county and state cops, and plainclothes 
police easily equalled and sometimes out- 
numbered the spectators) and outside (where 
the assembled “security” were doing their 
best to photograph, search, harass and gener- 
ally intimidate all spectators) and outside 
(where the assembled “security” were doing 
their best to photograph, search, harass and 
generally intimidate all spectators not obvi- 
ously identified as friends and family of the 
trooper.) On the day when thetrial was moved 
to the garage, where spectator seating was 
limited to about 12 folding chairs and people 
were lined up for over an hour for a space, the 
troopers escorted the gathered friends and 
family of the cop to the head of the line and 
into the gallery, essentially denying Richard’s 


-supporters access to the day’s testimony. 


Behind the closed doors of the court- 
AOS Aa anl “corrections” officers 
hours before his testimony began and by 
walking all over-a sports jacket which had 
been provided for him to wear. While both 
the harassment of Tom inside the courthouse 
and the intimidation of supporters outside 
was brought upduring the proceedings, Judge 
Imbriani, in the classic logic of the new world 
order, commented that if it did happen it’s 
reprehensible and has no place in his court, 
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but since he didn't see it he can't do anything. 
The harassment has not been limited to the 
courtroom either. In mid-November, 
Theodore Roth, chief of special operations for 
the Department of Corrections, dragged a 
woman out of a contact visit with Manning. 
Roth claimed to “suspect” that she was using 
forged identification even though she had 
beena regular visitor since 1985. The visit was 
allowed to resume after a half-an-hour. 
Trenton’s warden offered a verbal apology 
the following day, which Tom rejected, de- 
manding that both the apology, and the rea- 
sons for it, be put in writing. 


The trial has now been adjourned after 
the proceedings of Nov/14th due to other 
commitments by the judge and several jurors 
during the intervening two weeks. The trial 
will begin again on Dec/2nd, probably with 
the testimony of Ray Levasseur. A verdict in 
the case is expected before Christmas. 


While the government maintains that 
this is a “criminal” case rather thana political 
vendetta against a revolutionary activist, that 
facade is torn away not only by the overt 
militarism of the courtroom and surveillance 
of supporters, but by the sheer vindictiveness 
of the prosecution itself. Indeed, the lack of 
hard evidence implicating Richard, together 
with Tom’s admission of the shooting, leads to 
the inescapableconclusion that this case would 
never have been retried if it did not involve 
revolutionaries. What the government lacksin 
evidence it tries to make up for with the de- 
struction of defence exhibits, convoluted 
speculation, and displays of heavy “security” 
to “prove” to the jury that Richard is the dan- 
gerous “terrorist” the state contends. Yet the 
more thestatetries to disguiseitsintentions, the 
more its true colours shine through. 


Despite the brutal and repressive condi- 
tions under which Richard and Tom and 
hundreds of others are being held at Trenton 
State Prison, conditions clearly designed to 
isolate them and break their wills to resist, 
they remain determined and committed to 


their revolutionary principles. Says Richard, 


oly situation is not unlike many other po- 





centr: As I go into yet another trial, I have 
only one strategy — straight ahead! and 
Venceremos, we will win!” o 


Write to: 


Richard Williams 79372-SH 
Tom Manning #202873-SH 
Box Cn-861 


_ Trenton, NJ 08625 





still a reality 


For centuries Elmira Correctional Facil- 
ity has ben a prison rife with racism. Built in 
the early 1800s, its history of racial problems 
runs long. Not only are Black and Hispanic 


_ prisoners constant victims of racial harass- 


ment and discrimination, but even Black and 
Hispanic employees at Elmira are frequently 


subjected to verbal taunts and racist slurs 


from their white counterparts. For many years 


jt has been “tradition” at Elmira to relegate 
_ Black and Hispanic prisoners to the worst 


jobs, the worst housing units and to discipline 
them more severely than white prisoners. 


White prisoners regularly receive the most 


preferential jobs and “slap on the back” sen- 
tences at disciplinary hearings. 


In 1986, following numerous complaints. | 
. received from prisoners, the Prisoners Rights 


Project of the New York City legal Aid Society 
filed a lawsuit against Elmira alleging that 


Black and Hispanic prisoners at Elmira were 
subject to systematic racial discrimination in . 


violation of the Equal Protection Clause of the 
U.S. Constitution. In a strongly worded 69- 
“page opinion, the court states that, “the rac- 
ism affects job placement, housing assign- 


ments and discipline at Elmira to a degree that 


is unacceptable under the principle of Snality 
that form the basis of our government.” 


Claudette Spenser, one of the attorneys 
who handled the case, said that the ruling 


Racism at Elmira Prison — 


“sets an important precedent for prisons 
throughout the state.” Indeed it does. This 


ruling undoubtedly will inspire other prison- 


ers’ rights agencies and organizations to go 
after other prisons that have practiced this 
type of racial discrimination against Black 
and Hispanic prisoners for decades. In this 
sense the court’s ruling must be seen as a 
victory for the rights of prisoners. 


However, it will take more than this rul- 
ing to break the shackles of racism and white 





supremacist attitudes that have engulfed 
Elmira for centuries. Racist guards are sure to 
resist any effort to change the “old way” of 
things. In order for the Santiago ruling to have 
any meaningful effect, prison officials must 
be monitored closely to make sure they take 
remedial steps to end these racist practices at 
Elmira. Never fully acknowledging racism at 
Elmira, prison officials can be expected to use 
all kinds of ploys to circumvent the court’s 
ruling, such as white segregationists did when 
the Supreme Court ruled in the famous Brown 
v. Board of Education case desegregating pub- 
lic schools. It is of immense importance that 


the publicand legislative officials keep a close | 


eye on Elmira and its administrators. 


The root of Elmira’s racial problems is 


staff racism. As long as racist employees are 
allowed to work at Elmira, racism will remain 
a serious problem here. While prison officials 


contend that they have taken steps to address 


the racial disparities in job placement, hous- 
ing and discipline, it is unreasonable to think 
that serious attempts to end racism at Elmira 
are underway when members of white 
supremacist groups are allowed to work at 
the prison. Elmira is notthe only prison where 
anavowed Klu Klux Klan member is allowed 
to work as a guard. Certainly there are other 
Klu Klux Klan members working at Elmira 


and other prisons in the state. They however | 


have chosen to stay in the closet, at least for 
now. Since it is widely believed that the gov- 
ernment allows the Klan toexistinthis country 
and uses the Klan to promote racial division 
and violence, could prison officials be using 
the Klan to permit racial division and vio- 


lence in the prison system? Klan membership 
among guards has steadily increased in re- 
cent years. Keeping prisoners racially divided 
and at odds with one another is one sure way 


to guarantee that prisoners do not erecivey. 
organize against prison injustices. 


If racism at Elmira and other prisons is to 


_ beseriously uprooted, the state must simply 


stop hiring people with racial prejudices to 
workas guards or civilians. Employeesshould 
be given mandatory testing to check for any 
prejudices and insensitivity toward other 
ethnic groups. Psychological testing of guards 
should be done frequently to assess their 
mental and emotional state, which can be 
affected from working in a stressful environ- 
ment such as prison. More Blacks and 
Hispanics need to be hired to work at Elmira 
in particular. Regardless of its geographical 
location, it is an absolute absurdity that Black 
and Hispanic employees make up less than 
5% of those employed at Elmira whose prison 
population is well over 80% Black and His- 
panic. The Department of Correctional Serv- 
ices can require more Black and Hispanic 
guards to work at Elmira and other upstate 
rural prisons just as it requires white guards 
to work at prisons close to New York City 
urban areas. This racial unbalance in em- 
ployee job hiring is perhaps the cornerstone 
of racism at Elmira. Until this issue and oth- 
ers are seriously addressed, racism at Elmira 
will remain as American as apple pie. 


Kenya Nkrumah (C. Merigomery 75-B-1534) 
Box 500 
Elmira, NY 14902 <o 
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Anarchists and students under 


attack i in Greece Ž 


by Greek a : 


“In the summer of 1898 an unusual 
event takes place in thecity of Patra, (Greece). 
Anarchist comrade Andreas Theadoridis, in 


_ order to celebrate his marriage with comrade 


Fotini Drosopoulou attempts during the day 
ofhis wedding to executetwo very well known 
exploiters of Patra.” Unfortunately he only 
managed to injure them. If acts of individual 
violence added to the often picturesque char- 
acter of 19th century Greek anarchist, their 


-continual presence among peasants and 


workers inspired and often led to furious 
strikes and even mini-rebellions. In the late 
19th century a systematically cultivated wave 
of nationalism swept Greece, and found al- 
most all anarchist groups operating at the 
time in the midst of a fierce repression. To- 
day’s anarchists have been identified as a 
radical and dynamic socio-political sector of 
Greek society. Even though one cannot claim a 
historical continuity between 19th century and 
modern anarchists, what remains the same is 
the rebuke and persecution by the state. 


In Greece, the almost bankrupt economy 


and the subsequent degradation of the weaker 
classes finds the anarchist movement in the 
middle of an alarming level of repression. 
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Imprisonmentand killings by thestate against 
comrades have been in order during most of 
the period since the end of the dictatorship in 
the mid-seventies. The present right-wing 
government, if one is to believe its state- 
ments, is willing to carry it even further and 
eliminate once and for all this phenomenon 
called anarchism. In less than a month, 70 


_ comrades have been put on trial, with some 


convicted on flimsy evidence for up to eight 
years in prison! Beatings, torture and unpro- 
voked attacks by riot police are becoming 
more frequent. 


These persecutions are the early signs of 
a political program that aims to eliminate or 
pacify the most radical elements of a move- 
ment whether they’re anarchists, students or 
workers. Bills like the one introduced last 
year under the general title of “anti-terrorist 
law” help to promo this climate. The 





criminalization of social and class struggles 
aims to penalize the activity as well as the 
consciousness that produces them. 


The “anti-terrorist law” primarily seeks 
to restrict the notion of legality in the social 


-and class struggles. It is a marvel in the insti- 


tutionalization of “change”. The boosting of 
political power as it is exercised through par- 
liament and all the government, party or un- 
ion liaisons, supports a system which could 
best be described as “parliamentary fascism”. 
Consensus, dialogue and reason are hailed as 
the good, helpful and constructive ways to 
confront differences and class antagonisms. 
The embodiment of repression or the identi- 
fication of society with the state are the neces- 
sary preconditions of a modern western 
bourgeois democracy. This condition renders 
people helpless prey to the hands of the state 
and capital. 


In Greece, the predominant rhetoric of a 
failing economy with a backdrop of national 
dangers with enemies ready to exploit any 
weakness, blackmails the social psyche into 
passivity and dialogue. Whoever then es- 
capes the control of the government, or the 
treacherous union fathers, and insists on oc- 
cupying and destroying public buildings or 
dynamically 
. confronting 
şu, the police is 

* outcast, la- 
belled criminal 
and terrorist. 
How else can 
one interpret 
the recent 
statements by 
two govern- 
ment ministers 


and aei 
_nation of “ex- 
tremist” ele- 
-ments, during 
strikes, demos, 
etc? This can 
only be seen as 
a clear attempt 
to criminalize 
anything that 
movesbeyond 
what is “ac- 
ceptable”. It is 
characteristic 
that the Minis- 
ter of Public 
Order openly 
admitted that 
his govern- 
ment wishesto 
expose and 
record all of 
the anarchists. 
In a show of 
democratic 
sensitivity, he 
added that 
“demonstra- 
tionsare fineas 
long as they are within the line of the law.” 
What he meant, and how they intend to en- 
force the lineof the law was madeclear during 
the recent annual march to the American em- 
bassy —to commemorate the rebellion against 
the ruling army Junta in 1973 -— when an army 
of 4,000 police followed the pornos at a 
provocatively close distance. 
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Let us however go backa year and biefly 
sketch the events leading up to the present 
situation. In November an accidental explo- 
sion leads to the injury and arrest of comrade 
Kyriakos Mazokopos. In the next few days 
the police launch a literal witch hunt, picking 
up more than 200 people in their desperate 
attempt to build a case out of the Mazokopos 
incident. In the end three comrades are held 
and accused of bombings, murders, etc. The 
evidence, shaky as usual, didn’t deter the 


authorities from holding them for two-and-a- 


| who called for | — 


half-months. They were finally released after 
a long hunger strike. Mazokopos is still in 
prison and awaits trial. 


In January the government decided to 
clamp down on the momentous student 
movement. Temponeras, a leftist teacher 
working in Patra, is murdered by ruling- 
party thugs. Violent demonstrations rock the 
country. In Athens the police start a fire which 
results in the death of four people. Finally in 
the face of this fierce unrest the government 
retreats and takes back the education “re- 
forms” which werethe spark for this rebellion. 


In early October highschool students 
from the early grades took the protest route 
by occupying their schools. The government's 
attempt to reinstitute exams for those years 
found them in total opposition. During dem- 
onstrations that took place at the end of the 
month, violent clashes broke out between riot 
police, students and their supporters. The 
police decided to give a detrimental lesson to 
these audacious youth and suffocate a move- 


mentatits birth. Atonedemo, when protesters | 


reached the ministry of education, they con- 
fronted the police. In the hours that followed, 
small scale clashes occurred in most of the 


city centre. In the meantime, demonstraters 


had already begun taking refuge in the Poly- 
technic. (In Greece, a state of asylum exists for 
universities. Police cannot enter the grounds 
unless they have permission from the school 
authorities.) The school quickly became the 
centre of activity. Police surrounded the area 
and lay siege to the school, using an unusual 
amount of toxic gas, and allowing under- 
cover cops and fascist thugs to participate in 
the viciousattack againstasmall—by now — 
group of youth. In the early morning hours, a 
pretext given by a fire started by the police 
themselves, gave a green light for their en- 
trance into the Polytechnic. Eighteen years 
after tanks crushed the 1973 student rebellion 
at the Polytechnic, police invaded again and 
arrested a handful of students. 


In the subsequent days the government, 
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criminal, Sens ii whodestroyed 


partofa historic heritage and gave an excuse 
for the police to enter. As for the youth ar- 
rested, 27 from inside the Polytechnic, and 6 
who were arrested earlier outside during the 
demo, they were put on trial under very 
unfavourable circumstances. Under Greek 
law, anyone caught while committing a 
“criminal act” can be put on trial right away. 


The sentences, especially for the six whose 


only violation was their participation in a 
demonstration, were outrageous. The judges 
handed down penalties of between 5 and 8 
years with a characteristic ease. The group 
from the Polytechnic received lighter treat- 
ment, 13 were convicted, but they all face the 
additional charge of arson, even though the 
results of the investigation of the catastrophic 
fire have not been concluded, and it is almost 
a commonplace truth by now that the fire 
was started by the police. 


The violation of asylum in the univer- 
sity, the burning down of a historic building, 
the unprecedented use of force by the police 
and their cooperation with fascist thugs raised 
a lot of questions about the events of the 
night. In a lengthy article issued by a group of 
anarchists who managed to escape arrest 
when the police entered the Polytechnic it is 
very succinctly put: “...itis clear that for some 
time now there has been a serious attempt 
made to abolish the concept of the ‘social 
asylum’ in the Polytechnic, which also goes 
along with the attempt to criminalize any 
form of struggle that occupies public build- 
ings. It is then obvious to see what expedi- 
encies this fire sparks. The aspirations of all 
post-junta powers fora “final solution” tothe 
historical weapon of the social struggles, asy- 
lum, is finally realized...” 


The Polytechnic has for decades served 
as a strategic arena for a series of social strug- 
gles. In 1990, it was occupied for 18 days 
following the acquittal of the killer-cop 
Melistas. Last year it hosted thousands of 
people during the climax of the student 
movement.This past summer it was the cen- 
tre of activity against Bush’s visit to Greece. 
Anarchists here had had an impact on the 
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consciousness of youth who identify withthe 
militancy and defiance against the state and 
its institutions. “The repeated phenomenon 
of violent confrontations of youth with police 
in thecentreof Athensis notisolated oron the 
‘fringe’ with what occurs right now in Greek 
society” according to the statement of the 
comrades who escaped arrest that night, “...on 
the contrary, it is dialectically related to the 


repeated violent protests and widespread 


transgressions practised in social struggles 
like such as highschool rebellion, class 
mobilizations, occupations of workplaces, : 
public buildings, farmer's unrest, etc...” 


Western bourgeois democracies seek to 
identify the needs of a whole society with the 
choices of capital and the state; this is then 
hailed as the marvel of their system. The 
death of the reflexes, the silence of the tomb, 
are the pride of the democratic system. It is 
this state of affairs which, like so many times 
in the past, allowed the horrid massacrein the 
Gulf to occur and willalso permit many more 
in the future. The containment of “change” 
within the apparatus of the State and its satel- 
lites (political parties, union bureaucracy, 
lobby groups, etc.) is to embody repression in 
the social psyche. Democracy doesn’t seek to - 
abolish protests, but render them harmless, 
picturesque occurrences. Anything then that 
escapes is deemed dangerous and subse- 
quently isolated, stripped of its ideological 
content, turned into a mindless “hooligan- 
ism”. Violence arises from the daily class and 
social conflict which capitalism imposes on 
its subjects. Even though it may not always 
have pronounced political characteristics, it 
is still a healthy reaction and a desperate act 
of resistance of all those who don’t wish to 
live in isolation, and abide, or live through, 
the state’s mercy. 


Following the events at the Polytechnic 


_ and the shock of the heavy sentences, groups 


of comrades issued posters denouncing the 
police and protesting the violationof asylum. 
On Nov/2nd a group of 33 comrades, (in- 
cluding Yanni Vassilas, a long time friend, 
dozer,ed.), was 
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one of the most willingly peaceful arrests Of 
Greek anarchists. The force and guns used by 
the cops were only a prelude for what was to 
come. When one finds oneself in the hands of 
one’s enemies, one cannot expect to be pam- 
pered. The treatment of the 33, however, in 


continued on page 11 
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Educating against AIDS 
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at Pleasanton 


by binda Evans? 

= Dashima died of AIDS in prison denied 
aerosolized pentamidine when it could have 
prolonged her life, attached to a respirator 
and shackled to her bed, metal chains on both 


hands and both feet. A prison guard was the 
last person she saw in her life. 


Maria found out she was HIV+ from 
seeing AIDS in huge red letters on her prison 


_ file, reading over a guard’s soldier while she 
__ was being transported. No one told her. 


| Carmen is living with HIV, worried that 

rumors about her will spread, that her 

“friends” will stop speaking to her, that her 

- cellmates will force her to move. She is afraid 

to tell her family, worried about hugging her 

children — and she feels she will die without 
ever being free. 


JoAnn’‘s friends who are HIV+ come to 
herinthe middleofthenighttotalk, tocry from 
fear, worry and powerlessness. Her brother is 
HIV+, too sick and too poor to come to visit, 


3 | and she knows she will never see him alive. 


These women’s stories are tragically 


= typical. Women prisoners with AIDS are 


among the most marginalized and forgotten 
of all people with AIDS. On the outside, 
women are the fastest-growing population 


being infected with HIV. AIDS has become 
_ one of the top 5 causes of death for women 
_ between the ages of 15 and 44 and the leading 


cause of death for Black and Latina women. 


_ Eveninthe free world, the survival time from 
diagnosis for many women is half that of . 


men; HIV+ prisoners live only half as long as 
PWAs (People With AIDS) on the outside. In 


~ prison, the vast majority of women who are 
-HIV+ are Black or Puerto Rican, exposing the 
= ` racism inherent in the entire justice system, 
= and specifically 
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All HIV+ women suffer from near-invis- 
ibility because the AIDS establishment sys- 
- tematically excludes women from research, 
studies and experimental drug trials. Even 


' the definition of “who has AIDS” discrimi- 


nates against women because many HIV- 
related infections occur only in women but 
are not included in medical standards for an 


_ AIDS diagnosis. Because women’s diseases 
_ are generally not classified as HIV-related, 
-= many women prisoners are never diagnosed 
as having AIDS until they die. At the least, 


_ many women prisoners are never tested for 
HIV until their immune system is so compro- 
mised that “early intervention” or immune 
system enhancement is impossible. Medical 
care in prison is universally abysmal; the 
medical care provided for HIV+ women 


amounts to criminal neglect. Blood tests and 
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regular T-cell counts are impossible to obtain- 


voluntarily; there is no access to any drug tri- 
als for any prisoner. Almost without excep- 
tion, AZT isthe standard treatment available; 
even DDI is practically unavailable, and no 


prison or jail facility for men or women uti- . 


lizes any alternative treatments or acupunc- 


ture. As for prevention methods — condoms, 


dental dams and bleach — are almost 
uniformally contraband. 


So itis at FCI-Pleasanton, a federal wom- 
en’s prison where all of our lives have been 
intimately touched by AIDS. Until recently, 
HIV has been relatively invisible among the 
850 women here. HIV+ women who develop 
symptoms and are diagnosed with AIDS are 
transferred to the women’s prison medical 
facility at Lexington, KY. There has been no 
AIDS education here at Pleasanton. HIV anti- 
body tests are available both by request and 
as a periodic mandatory sampling, but there 
has beenno pre-or post-test counselling. There 
has been no mention of AIDS at new inmate 
orientation, nor at the pre-release programs. 
No special diets or vitamins are made avail- 


-able for HIV+ women; no other treatments 


are utilized except for AZT. 


Some of this is now changing because of 
a new peer education program, PLACE 
(Pleasanton AIDS Counselling and Education, 
with thanks to our sisters in the Bedford Hills, 
NY ACE program.) In order forthis groupto be 
representative of the population here, the 
project was discussed in the Black Cultural 


- Workshop, Four Winds Cultural Group (Na- 


tive American women), and the Latina Club: 
An AIDS education planning group was born. 


A psychology staff member had long been 
designated as “responsible for AIDS educa- 
tion,” and he became thesponsor forthe group. 


Our first project was self-education, be- 
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easy to read, and for materials in Spanish, 
since 40% of the population here is Spanish- 


_ speaking. We tried to find information spe- 


cifically about women, and that answered 
our questions as lesbians about transmission 
and safe sex. From the beginning we have 
tried to make this our program — defined by 
women prisoners and our needs, and run by 
us, within the extremely restricted context of 
being in prison. In our self-education phase, 
this meant each of us taking responsibility for 
a very basic presentation on different aspects 
of AIDS/HIV. This wasn’‘teasy for many of the 
women in the group; most of us have never 


. formally spoken in front of even small groups 


of people. But in this process, we were also 
confronting deeper issues: empowerment and 
self-direction. 


In women’s 
prisons, prisoners 
have no power 
over the tiniest 
details ofourlives 
and one of the 
main methods of 
control is to con- 
stantly treat us 
like children. (In 
some ways, this is 
Just an extreme 
! intensification of 
how women are 
treated in main- 
stream, hetero- 
sexual society, 
enforced in pri- 
son by threats, 
confinement and 
physical vio- 
| lence.) As women 

get institutional- 
ized, we internal- 
ize powerless- 
ness and infanti- 
lization. So the 
small steps of 
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learning new information and presenting it to 
a group, or of figuring out goals and a pro- 
gram of AIDS education for our sister pris- 
oners, are really giant steps in the process of 
empowerment, commitment and enhancing 
our self-esteem. Important lessons in sensi- 
tivity towards others are being learned, too: 
those of us who are more verbal or more 
“educated” are learning to listen to and learn 
from women of many different backgrounds. 
Together we are creating an environment 
where all of us can participate equally, which 
enriches us all. 


As webecame more educated about HIV, 
we developed a group perspective on AIDS 
as it affects us as women prisoners. First of all, 
we believe that none of us are exempt from 
the effects of AIDS: weareall “at risk”. Eighty 
percent of us are mothers, 70% single parents: 
we are deeply concerned for our children, 


especially for sexually active teenagers, and . 


we are worried about HIV transmission to 
future unborn babies. Many of us have been 
IV drug users, sharing works or trading sex 
for drugs, including inside prison. Few of us 
have illusions that our husbands or lovers 


have gone without sex while we've been — 
locked up, so we willhaveto protectourselves 
from their sexual encounters. Many women 


| here havesex withanale Suarasanaare at ASK 


lose guards are 
and don’t use condoms. The lesbians among 
us realize that we, too, can be at risk depend- 
ing on our sexual practices and drug use. 
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Certainly most of us have family members or _ 
close friends who are HIV+ or have AIDS. | 


Because of this viewpoint of “universal risk” 
and thereforetheneed for “universalconcern/ 
education” we are trying to reach out to the 
entire spectrum of women here. 


We are dedicated to another shared 
perspective that informs all our work: we 
believe AIDS should be treated as a chronic 
disease, not as a death sentence. This em- 
powers the HIV+ women, and helps fight 
additionalstressand depressioninouralready 
stressful surroundings. It-means a creative 
emphasis on nutrition and exercise, and an 
ongoing intense struggle for better medical 
care and a broader range of treatments. In 
PLACE, we help each other maintain a posi- 
tive attitude and fight for our rights. 


Aslongas we focussed on self-education, 
PLACE encountered no major opposition 
fromthe prison administration. As we became 
confident of our own knowledge, we devel- 
oped a program of general AIDS education 
for the whole population. We made up atrue- 
false questionnaire in English and Spanish 
which we will distribute to the whole institu- 
tion just before wehold open forum discussion 
groups in our living units. We're in the process 
of producing a poster (with cartoons) and 
bringing in outside speakers from AIDS serv- 
ice/information agencies. We plan a series of 
video showings, and we've been granted per- 
mission to help with an AIDS education pres- 
entation at new inmate orientation. 


It took us 4 months to win approval to 
distribute the questionnaire, hold the dis- 
cussion groups, and display the poster. (Even 
then, the poster’s cartoons talking about sex 
between women and how to clean works 
with bleach, were censored.) Another pro- 
posal was officially rejected: that a list of 


PLACE members be provided by the medical 


staff to all HIV+ women, so that they could 
choose among us if they wanted peer 
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counseling. (Ironic that in a situation where 


prisoners’ privacy and medical confidential- 
ity is routinely violated by staff, the reasons 
given to stop peer counseling is the Bureau of 
Prison’s “concern” over possible violations of 
confidentiality by prisoners.) Of course, we 
willcontinueto act as peer counselors anyway, 
with or without official permission; this means 
the hugs we give to comfort each other will be 
illegal, instead of part of a permitted coun- 
selling session! 

PLACE is still in its earliest stages of 
development, and weare grateful for the help 
and support we've received from AIDS ac- 
tivists on the outside. But most of the support 
has been the result of individual friendships, 
ratherthana programmaticcommitment from 
AIDS organizations to really advocate for 
prisoners with AIDS. Supporting our peer 
education programs and supporting prison- 
ers with AIDS is a concrete way to fight 
racism in the AIDS movement, to build alli- 
ances with other communities affected by the 
AIDS crises, and to meet the needs of in- 
creasing numbers of women with HIV. We 
need you. Our peer education/counselling 
groups need your videos, literature and 
speakers. We need information about new 
treatments, and outside people willing to come 
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Most of all weneed people on the outside 


to help us fight for humane conditions in 
which to live — and die. Outside activists 
monitoring overall conditions for HIV+ pris- 


oners could preventanother death like Donald — 


Woods’ — suffocated by a towel stuck in his 
mouth by guards afraid of contracting HIV 
from his saliva. AIDSadvocates could prevent 
further disasters in court like the conviction 
of Gregory Smith — his original 2-year rob- 
bery sentence exploded into a 25-year sentence 
for attempted murder because he’s HIV+ and 
allegedly bit a guard who was beating him. 
Prisoners need your consistent support in 
fighting against mandatory testing, and to 
uphold our right to confidentiality of test re- 
sults. Segregation in housing HIV+ prisoners 
is still practiced in 18 state prison systems and 
numerous county jails — this denies people 
access to law libraries, recreation, school, fam- 
ily visits, good time and other programs. 


We need your help to fight for all HIV+ 
prisoners everywhere to be housed in general 
population, with full access to all programs. 
And nooneshould have to die of AIDSin prison: 
compassionate early release could mean the dif- 
ferencebetween a person with AIDSdying alone, 
or being surrounded by friends and family. Early 
release might even mean prolonging a PWA’s 
life. And all HIV+ prisoners need active as- 
sistance in finding jobs, housing, services and 
treatments when they are released. AIDS 
service agencies and organizations: please 
respond to the needs of prisoners with AIDS, 
both inside prison and upon release — so 
prisoners won't be forgotten and further 
marginalized — so we can re-join our com- 
munities and fight to live. co 


Linda Evans #19973-054 
FCI Pleasanton 

5701 8th St. 

Camp Parks 

Dubln, CA 94568 


To assist the women in Lexington: 


Laura Whitehorn #22432-037 
FCI Lexington | , 
3301 Leestown Rd — 
Lexington, KY 40511 
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Trials for the Mohawks begin 


During the summer of 1990, the Quebec police, 
and then the Canadian army, laid siege to the Mohawk 
nation. It began on July/11/90 when the Surete du 
Quebec (provincial police) attacked a Mohawk barri- 
cade at Kanesatake which had been erected by the 
Mohawks to prevent a sacred pine forest from being 
turned into a golf course. The police retreated in disar- 


_ray when a few Mohawk warriors returned fire. (The 


cowardly cops don’t seem to like being part of a 
firefight when the other sideis also armed.) To prevent 
a second attack, the Mohawks at Kahnawake seized a 
major commuter bridge leading to downtown Mon- 
treal. The stage was set for 77 days which transformed 
the political landscape of Canada. 


On Oct/21st, Ronald Cross, Gordon Lazore and 


Roger Lazore, three high profile members of the 
Mohawk Warrior Society, went on trial for their role in 
defending their land and their people. The charges 
facing them range from mischief, participating ina riot 
to assaulting police. The police would also like very 
much to hang a rap on these three for the cop who was 
killed during the assault. But since he was killed during 
the total chaos of the police attack, more than likely by 
a police bullet, it has probably been difficult for the 
authorities to even fabricate evidence for such a 


_ charge. On Nov/28, the two most serious charges, 


participating in a riot and obstructing justice, were 
thrown out when the prosecution introduced new 
evidence that hadn't been disclosed to the defense. 


The defendants are refusing to recognize the juris- 
diction ofthe Canadian legal system over the sovereign 
Mohawk nation — a defiant and dignified political 
position for which they will pay with years behind bars 
unless there is adequate support and resistance. In 
keeping with their assertion of sovereignty, the defend- 
ants have refused to enter a plea. Crown prosecutor 
Francois Briere maintains that the political motivations 
of the three defendants in defense of their land and 
people, and the broader issue of the struggle for 
Mohawk sovereignty, are irrelevant to the case. “As 
far as we're concerned,” Briere whined, “this isn’t a 





be April before the remaining 41 Mohawk defendants 
go to court. Their charges cover the full range from 
mischief to rioting, possession of weapons, assault and 
destruction of property. Their defense will also centre 
around claims of sovereignty. 


Canada, the “human rights champion” and “dar- 
ling ofthe U.N.” does not like being exposed as running 
political trials and taking prisoners of war. As a state, 
Canada has always preferred a “kinder, gentler” form 
of colonialism, using overt repression — but thenona 
massive level—only when really necessary to keep the 
money and power for those who already have it. Like 
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the vast majority ofthe First Nations within Canada, the 
Mohawks were never beaten militarily. But their land 
base and resources have been continually diminished 
through outright theft and fraud, mega-projects and in- 
dustrial contamination. The willingness and ability of the 
Mohawks to defend their land from attack has made it 
more difficult for Canada to hide the blood on its hands. 


Though there was substantial support for the 
Mohawks during the time of the crises, attention has 
fallen off. There has been virtually no press coverage of 
thetrial currently going on, or of the situation facing the 
Mohawk people in general. The Quebec police continue 
to harass and intimidate Mohawks, both onand off their 
own territory. The overtly racist mayor of Oka, the 
village outside of Kanesatake whose quest for an ex- 
panded golf course began this whole affair, was re- 
elected in October by a huge majority. To balance this 
result, one ofthe organizers of the anti-Mohawkdemon- 
strations at the barricaded bridge was soundly defeated 
when he tried to use his racist credentials to become an 
elected official in the local government. 


For information on how to support the Mohawks, 
please see box elsewhere on this page. 








Interview with Milton Born With A Tooth 
On the struggle of the Peigans against the Oldman F 


On Aug/2/90, a group of Peigan Natives estab- 
lished a camp alongside the Oldman River in Alberta to 
protest the building of a $355-million dam project ten 
miles upstream of the Peigan Reserve. Members of the 
Peigan Lonefighters Society began diverting the river 
using an excavator to render the multi-million project 
useless. On Aug/30, an injunction was served against 
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camp. It later came to light that there were more than a 
hundred police in the area and military reserves in 


nearby Pincher Creek. 


Milton Born With A Tooth, a leader of the 
Lonefighters Society, fired two warning shots into the 
air and the police retreated. Milton was arrested Sept/ 
12and served almost 4 months in pre-trial custody. 
On Mar/25/91, Milton was convicted and senten- 
ced to one-and-a-half years for weapons-related 
offenses and lesser charges. About 80 supporters 
crowded thecourtroom in Lethbridge, cheering Milton. 
On Apr/2/91, Milton was released on bailas he appeals 
his convictions. ` 


The following interview, reprinted from Resistance, 
was broadcast on Stark Raven, on Vancouver's Co- 
op radio. 


Can you give us some background about the 
Oldman River and your efforts to protect your sacred 
land? 

The Oldman river is located in Blackfoot Nation’s 
territory, and that is something we've always taken as 
being within our own domain. We all grew up by the 
river, and that’s how the river hasa personal attachment 
to myself and the people. So that’s something that drove 
us to do what we did on Aug/3, and that was to let 
people know we still had this connection to the river. 


The reason it’s called “Oldman” is because there’s 


_ alot of knowledge and really strong connecting factors 


to it. And maybe that is why my enemy has treated me 
the way it has, because it knows it cannot just have no 
respect for the Oldman river or for water in general. 
Because now they have to really expose some of their 
most outrageous tactics, like in the way they’ re trying to 
give me 57-years and you know I've been incarcerated 
and this isthe second time!’m out onbail. And they used 
a massive amount of force to come and apprehend one 
Indian. You know, all these things add together and I 
know the reason is that we're that strongly connected to 
the river. And by building this dam for us we know it’s 


_ going to destroy a lot of our life. 


Why are they building this dam, what are their 
plans? . 


One of their main reasons they say is irrigation for 
farmers. Yet the farmers themselves question it, because 
of the size of it and the amount of money being spent. 
And yet it’s supposed to only facilitate 850 farmers in 
that area, and they already have adequate water. Up to 


7/90, over two dozer i ni one o 


this point we've been able to say there’s something 
other than irrigation. 


Andwhen welookallacrossthecountry they're 


saying the same things about James Bay 2 (in Que- 


_ bec) and we’re talking about water for export (to the 


U.S.), the resources and the corporations. 
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“watergate” conspiracy. This is something th 
connected our situation with the James Bay Cree, 





with the Rafferty-Alameda dam in Saskatchewan, 


and with the Mohawks, and they're using all of 
people’s prejudice and racism — that they put in us 
— to keep us from looking at the real issue. 


Does it seem like there’s more resistance 


amongst the people, that the people are going be- 


yond their own institutionsand saying they're going 
to represent themselves? 


Well, not in such a direct way. What I see and 
know, across this country everybody is sick and tired 
of being lied to. And we haveall this way the govern- 
ment has acted in the last ten years, trying to ratify a 
constitution etc., and yet we find the system is doing 
what it is doing to make us pay, when they should 
have dealt with us in a sincere way. 


Do you want to say something about the efforts 
of the Lonefighters Society to stop the dam by 


_ diverting the river? It was a very strong action. 


It was probably strong for both sides because in 
the beginning the government laughed at us, but yet 
as we went down the line on Aug/3 they changed 
their tune quite quickly And some people say this 
name, Lonefighters, is kinda catchy, and’ some peo- 
ple have told me it’s a very action-orientated name 
and I tell them “No, the Lonefighters were here long 
before you people were, and the medicines and type 


of lifestyle lived was one that was very protective”. 


Up to this point, and as far as we know, as long as 
this Society has existed it has never lost a battle, this 
is what the old people — the knowledge carriers — 
have told us. What we revived was a Society that 
never lost, and not too many people can say that in 
life. 


And in ourselves and some of the people on the 
reserve, we didn’t realize how strong we still were. 
We still have some ways that people have forgotten. 
Yet it exists in our own territories. That’s why this 


Oldman river is very important to this Society — 


because lots of its medicines are within it.Soina way 
that’s how you could say it was powerful for both 
sides, because it was always there with us, but forthe 
enemy — they thought they had destroyed any 
knowledge of how powerful we were at one time. 


The Oldman river dam project said it was going 
to build this awesome dam to facilitate an irrigation 
: is 
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seen. And that’s not hard. The enemy realizes it’s not 
hard and that’s why it tries so damn hard to confuse 
us all the time, and that’s why it’s willing to spend 
billions of dollars to keep us that way. And you can 
really see it when people are more worried about this 
system and they forget the earth. I'd rather fear the 
earth myself, that way I can appreciate what it is I’m 
doing rather than be paid to do it, or have to worry 
about it all the timeand takeTylenoland all this other 


bullshit, just to calm my guilt about what it is I’m 


doing. You wonder why there is all this alcoholism, 
suicide and all that. It’s very simple, somebody mak- 
ing it like that, making you miserable. co 


The Lonefighter National Communication Network 
continues to resist the damming of the Old Man river even 
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Environmental Assessment Process to take into adequate 
consideration all of the users and occupants of the region 
that will be affected by the diversion of the river 


Not only will the diversion of the river disrupt the 
lives and economy of the Peigans in the present, it will 
totally destroy an archeological history dating backat least 
6,800 years. 


The Lonefighters are asking that people write to the 
Federal Ministry of the Environment demanding that it 
resubmit the Old Man River diversion to the Federal 
Environmental Review Process to fully take the needs and 
rights of the Peigans,and those of other area residents, into 
full consideration. Write: : 


Ministry of the Environment 
House of Commons 
Ottawa, Ont 


For more information: 


Lonefighters National Communications Network 
455-12 St N.W. 
Calgary, Alberta T2N 1Y9 oo 


It is not a new development for 
white society to steal from non- 
white peoples. When white 
society succeeds it’s called colo- 
nialism. When white society’s 
efforts to colonize people are 
met with resistance it’s called 
war. But when the colonized 
Indians of North America meet 
to stand and resist we are called 
criminals. 


Leonard Peltier 


_ lied about the fz 


is to challenge the failure of the federal government's | 


ECKL 


Dear family, friends and supporters, as 
you know, I wasdenied theright toattend the 
hearing fororal arguments in Bismark, North 
Dakota on Oct/2/91. However, I did send a 
message via a letter that my attorney, Bruce 
Ellison, read to Magistrate Karen Klein at the 
opening of the hearing. I wanted to share my 
letter with you so that you will understand 
my feelings and the seriousness of this issue 
for my freedom. Even though I wasn’t there, 
I want to thank all of my friends, supporters 
and family for being there, and showing the 
government that they cannot intimidate or 
discourage us by their misconduct. I also want 
to thank my lawyers for the excellent work 
they did on my behalf and Bob Robideau and 
the national office for helping make this hear- 
ing a positive step on my road to freedom. 


Magistrate Klein: Upon receiving acopy 
ofthe government's motionresisting my most 
recent hearing to present evidence for the 
record showing that the law was grossly 
violated in obtaining my conviction, I had to 
read and re-read the motion to be certain I 
had read it correctly. I could not believe that 
the government attorney, Lynn Crooks, 
would continue to be so bold and outright lie 
about the record of this case. 


Magistrate Karen Klein, you were ap- 
pointed by Judge Paul Benson to presideover 
the recent Writ of Habeas Corpus of my con- 
viction. I did some inquiring as to who you 
are and how you dealt with cases before. I 
was told that, although not much was known, 
that in the cases you did preside over, you 
showed some concern and interest for the law, 
and seemed unafraid to research the record 
before you issued orders and rulings.So, when 
I read Crooks’ motion to resist, I was certain 
you would research the record and see he had 
not only disregarded the record but blatantly 

involved. =n 


years of incarceration I would finally get someone 
who was not biased to see his lies, but as I said, that 
was a brief delusion. Quite obviously you had not 
read the record on this case. Itisabundantlyclearthat 
you have not read or researched the record but 


~ Fora brief moment! had some hope that after 15 





instead showed your true self when you granted ` 


every wish of the government. No hearing was 
granted so that wecould present evidence to demon- 
strate and prove how Mr. Crooks and his co-con- 
spirators violated the law in my conviction. lam not 
upset or angry with you, which one would expect 
from someone in my position or situation, but in- 
stead I feel sorry that someone could so freely violate 
their oath of office. I cannot understand how you can 
argue the law without looking at all the evidence 
which we can present before determining whether 
my rights were violated and my conviction just. 


Although you have denied me the right to at- 


tend this hearing to defend myself, and my body is: 


locked over 800 miles away behind prison walls in 
U.S. Penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kansas, my spirit 
is there and sits in the empty chair between my 
attorneys. This is something you cannot or will ever 
be able to take away from me nor the millions of 
people who support me and are watching these court 
proceedings today. 


Truth and justice have been denied me for nearly | 


16 years (I was arrested on Feb/6/76, so according to 
your laws, my sentence began at that time). My case 
represents truth and justice being denied to everyone 
in th United States, even your loved ones and your- 
self. So from my prison cell I speak for not only my 
rights to defend myself but for all Americans who 
believe in Freedom and Justice for all. 


Leonard Gwarth-ee-lass Peltier 
A.L.M. 


Judge Klein’sdecisionon whether Peltier should 
get a new trial is expected sometime in December. 
Regardless of the decision, the case will continue. 
Thededication of Peltier ssupportersin both Canada 
and the United States in keeping this case before the 
public and the courts continues to inspire us at Bull- 
dozer. The Canadian Labour Congress, representing 
2 million union members, has recently endorsed the 
campaign of the Leonard Peltier Canadian Defense 
Committee. Two documentaries on Peltier’s case 


have recently been premie 


| Peltier’s statement to the court 
for his most recent hearing _ 
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Leonard Peltier by Susie Bear will soon be available on 
video from the international office in Kansas. Incident 
at Oglala, directed by Michael Apted and produced 
by Robert Redford will be theatrically released in 
February. The International Office of the Defense 
Committee puts out a newsletter, Spirit of Crazy Horse, 
which is the best source of continuing information on 
the case. Subs are $10.00/yr., $5.00 for seniors, and 
free to prisoners. Write to: 


Leonard Peltier Defense Committee 
(International Office) 

POB 583 

Lawrence, KS 66044 


Leonard Peltier Canadian Defense Committee 
43 Chandler Dr. | 

Scarborough, Ont 

Canada M1G 121 


Mohawk Information 












The Mohawks are in real need of money to 
pay for the legal costs. Send donations to: 


The Akweks Fund Account #26-05317, 
c/o Imperial Bank of Commerce, 

119 Sparks St. 
Ottawa, Ont K1P 5T5 


Phone 613-235-8978. 





For more information, write to: 
Mohawk Nation Office 

P.O. Box 1987 

Kahnawake, Quebec JOL 2B0 










Bridges and Barricades - In Defense of 
Mohawk Land is a 32-page booklet dealing 
with the resistance to the attack of the police 
and the Canadian army by the Mohawks in 
the summer of 1990. From: 








Kanienkehaka Solidarity Group 
c/o Student’s Society of McGill University. 
3480 McTavish St. 

Montreal, PQ H3A 1X9 
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and the struggle for Puerto Rican Independence 


Elizam Escobar isa painter, poet, illustrator and theoretician on the relationship of art and politics. 


At the age of 43 he does all this and more, as he has for the past eleven years, from behind prison walls. 


The following is excerpted from a radio interview conducted Sept/91, by WZRD in Chicago. In it, 
Escobar refers to “Subversive Axe: Myths and Truths of the Apocalypses,” a collective exhibit in which 


Page 8 
The case of Elizam Escobar, Prisoner of War, 
) 


My name is Elizam Escobar, and Iam a 
member of the (Puerto Rican) independence 
movement, and I have been in prison since 
1980. And I am also dedicated to the art 
activity. I have been involved in the struggle 
for independence and the activity of art si- 
multaneously. 


A group of people who were involved in 


the clandestinestruggle, fighting fortheinde- - 


~ pendence of Puerto Rico, were arrested in 
__ Evanston (on April 4, 1990). Right away we 
were identified, some of us were identified as 
members of the FALN (Fuerzas Armadas de 
Liberación Nacional [Armed Forces of Na- 
tional Liberation]). After that, we were tried 
in the state court and then we had a federal 
trial. We wereaccused of seditious conspiracy, 
which is a conspiracy to overthrow the legal 
government, or the legal authority of the gov- 
ernment by force. Our response to the accusa- 
tion of conspiracy, seditious conspiracy, was 
that, first, we did not recognize the jurisdic- 
tion of the U.S. court to judge us, to try us, 


because in our case, being a colonial country, 


we adhere to international law and to many 


other international principles that see the right 


ofa colonial people to struggle against coloni- 
alism using all means available, including 
__ armed struggle. And second, in our case, the 
© colonial government of Puerto Rico is not a 
legal government, because it violates a treaty 
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O RICO and We were achieving, We 

developing an autonomous government to- 

_ wards future independence. So when the 

) United States invaded Puerto Rico, they 
usurped that state, that situation. And later 
on, in the Treaty of Paris, they obligated the 
Spanish government to give up Puerto Rico 
as a war booty to the U.S. In this treaty, the 
Puerto Ricans didn’t have any participation. 
So one of the conditions of the treaty between 
Spainand the Puerto Rican governmentat the 
time was that there couldn't be any unilateral 
decisions. So therefore, since Puerto Ricans 
didn’t participate, the Paris Treaty under in- 
ternational law is not valid. Our response to 
the accusation of seditious conspiracy is that 
we cannot overthrow a legal government be- 
cause it’s not a legal government. 


at existed at the time bDetween Spain and 


To? 






In the trials we never assumed any legal 
» defense that had to do with our participation, 
our taking the choice of fighting colonialism. 


La tortura del sueño, 24 I 1988 
acrylic on canvas, 48” x 70” 
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were 


he participated at the Near Northwest Arts Council Gallery, Sept./Oct/91. At the time of the interview 
he was also in a collective exhibit in San Juan, Puerto Rico, “Exposición Imagen de Albizu Campos III” 
and was about to open a solo exhibit in San Juan, “Albizu en la Princesa, an homage by Elizam Escobar.” 


We never participated in the trials, with the 
exception of some political, principled state- 
ments. So we were criminalized. We were 
treated as people who violated thelaws of the 
state. And basically they said that our politi- 
cal thinking or our politicalideas were noton 
trial, but in reality, there is no way that you 
can separate our actions and our political 
ideas and commitment. So we were sentenced 
to very long years in prison, basically, you 
know, we will spend the rest of our lives in 
prison. Since then, nearly twelve years now, 
we have been resisting from prison and still 
committed, even more today, to the inde- 
pendence of our country, to self-determina- 
tion. And it’s ironic that globally, the U.S. is 
very vocal in supporting the independence of 
other countries, like the Baltic countries. But 


_in the meantime, they are still usurping our 


sovereignty. And we are still a dominated 
country, a dependent country, and under 
very retrograde and primitive political sys- 
tem that in the last instance is just a reproduc- 
tion of the metropolis in the sense of, there is 
no original thinking, there is no desire to 


Teally approach the basic and fundamental 


problems of our country. And therefore we 
don’t have the power, the political power to 
really resolve these problems. : 


_ Political prisoners everywhere always 
affect the external events. In our case the 
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in the U.S. prisons would De considerec 
small comparing it to other more populated 
countries. Still, we have a very strong influ- 
ence in the movement, in the morals in the 


movement. Also in the way that weareableto 


participate in the debate, in the way that we 
are able to express ourselves through other 
media, through art, througharticles, and other 
ways of expression where you don’t have¢o 
be outside, necessarily. Or, because of the 
way we have been treated in prison, the dif- 
ferent cases of violation of our rights, and the 
repression, we have a very significant influ- 
ence in the movement through the people 
who are working with us. And right now, 
probably the interest people have in us is 
growing. Basically, when you have people in 
prison, they become a symbol for the people 
outside, an inspiration, because of the resist- 
ance, because it is the last step, the worst 
conditions that you can be in when you are 


standing by principle. Even though our im- 
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| through our bodies the re- 


ages go to the outside only through photo- 
graphs or through the word, our visibility is 
maybe a little stronger than the physical vis- 
ibility that other people have when they are 
not captive or in a place of isolation like this. 


It is undeniable that people in the Puerto 
Rican independence movement who have 
been in prison so long, 25 years, 30 years, 
become martyrized, not because they wanted 
to see themselves as martyrs. 
Speaking for myself, and 
probably for everybody, we 
have no desire of being mar- 
tyrs. It doesn’t matter the dif- 
ferent ways or outlooks that 
we have, because there are 
different outlooks in every 
collective, and it’s not healthy 
to have the same outlook, a 
monolithic outlook, but even 
with the differences, what I 

_can tell you is that we have 
been. victimized by the sys- 
tem, do not claim to be vic- 
tims, because we are con- 
sciously taking our position, 
weconsciously know thecon- 
sequences of this stance. And 
therefore, in order to live, in 
order to be able to cultivate 
freedom and the independ- 
ence of the individual who at 
the same time belongs to a 
movement, like the inde- 
pendence movement, we have 
to overcome all kinds of stig- 
matization and probably self- 
image, of seeing ourselves as 
someone who will pass to his- 
tory because we suffer 
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power. What we want to be 
seen as is people who are 
fighting for a basic right of 


Ee od 


| any people, which is the right 

to be independent and the 
right to haveself decisionsand 
to be a mature country. In 
every individual also, there comes a time 
when you have to be taking your affairs and 
your business into your own hands, and you 
cannot depend on other people to do it for 
you, or to claim they are doing it for you. Soin 
that sense, what we are trying to reach for is 
to be mature people who know the decisions 
we are taking and the consequences, and that 
we are responsible and have consciousness of 
what we are doing. We keep the struggle 
from here, in whatever way we can. We 
express it as | am doing now. 


I am not in contact with the others in 
prison, although some of them are married 
and have been able to write to each other. The 
only thing that we have is that as co-defend- 
ants, we have some rights. I don’t know ex- 
actly what rights, but we have some rights 
about some kind of communication, some 
kind of discussing our case, but it has always 
been very difficult to do it because we are so 
separated. We are very, very far away from 
each other. And even when we were in our 
trial, we were separated. So it was very diffi- 
cult, even if we wanted to defend ourselves, 
to prepare our case. But at this point, there are 
three of the prisoners in the same prison, for 
example. The women are all in one prison in 
California. lam by myself here. So, in general, 
we maintain some knowledge of what is hap- 
pening to each other, but we don’t have any 
direct communication. And of course, we are 
considered very high risk security cases, so 
they take their precautions in order to make 
this the way it is. 


In 1986 I was moved to this prison, and 
when I came there was not a real place to 
paint. The only place where people could 
paint was in the unit. And then they changed 
that. And there was a whole situation where 





acrióleo on canvas, 72” x 43” 


there were people in the prison telling methat 
I could not paint and they were telling people 
on the outside that I could paint. It took a year 
to make space forit. And if that wasa political 
manoeuvre by the government, I would say 
that the way we interpret it, it was like that, 
because there was no other reason. I didn’t 
have any disciplinary problem in the other 
prison. And the reason that they gave us for 
the transfer was that it was because of “secu- 
rity reasons” — they use that for everything 
— soit was “security reasons”,and thesecond 
one was because this prison was better formy 
educational program, or something like that, 
which was basically not true because of the 
situation that there was no place to paint, and 
there was no other thing that they could offer 
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me. So I think that in these cases, that the 
structures are all so prepared, that some- 
times, even though some people at some lev- 
els don’t know what they’re doing, and they 
could be at very high levels, that the whole 
system, the whole structure, is prepared to do 
these things, to punish you whenever they 
need to. And it happens sometimes so natu- 
rally that it’s very difficult to prove it. So they 


can deny it and deny it and deny it. But we 


think that it happened at a moment when this 
exhibit was going to take place, and it was 

visible, and I don’t see any other reason why 
they would like to move me at that time, 

especially at that time, and then why I came 

here and I couldn't paint for all this time. So 

that was our interpretation and our conclu- 

sion. Of course, they deny it, and they will 

always deny it. They will never say that they 

aredoing something like that, because it’s not 

good politics to say that. 


[In relation to art,] I think that there are 
people who do things just to please other 
people. And certainly they don’t seetheactiv- 
ity as something where they have any pleas- 
ure, because probably it becomes a commod- 
ity, a product, and a mechanical activity. I 


- think any serious, honest artist has to have 


some pleasure in what he or she does. It’s not 
just pleasure. It’s a relationship between 
pleasure and pain. Soin that sense, when you 
approach an activity like art, in a very pas- 
sionate way, it’s like you pass all these things 
through your body, and you haveto feel them 
and you have to admit it in your body in the 
same way that other experiences come in 
your life, you have to also be able to allow 
them to come out. So it’s that kind of relation- 
ship between what affects you and what then 
comes out from you. So in that sense, when I 


continued on page 9 
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A knife in the back 
Eddie Hatcher needs support 


On Sept /18/91, in the recreation yard of 
the Southern Correctional Institute in Troy, 


-= North Carolina, Tuscarora Indian Eddie 


Hatcher was stabbed in the back four times by 
an inmate he barely knew, and who held no 
personal animosity towards Eddie. His lung 
was punctured, and collapsed. He was taken to 
Durham County General Hospital, then 
transferred to a prison hospital in Raleigh. In 


an earlier incident, a prisoner who had as- 


saulted him was rewarded witha transfer from 
maximum to medium security confinement. 


_ What reward inspired this latest incident? 


While Eddie was fighting extradition 
from San Franciscoto North Carolina, theSan 
Francisco Federal District Court hearing judge 
refused even to look at the 300 pages of evi- 
dencethat testified tothe dangers facing Eddie 

-in North Carolina, and revealed that.he.had 


-already signed the extradition paper the day 


before the hearing. 


In Feb/88, in response to an epidemic of 
racial violence and murders of Indians and 


Blacks in Robeson County, N.C., and in re- 
sponse to the corruption of law enforcement . 


and public officials which has bathed the 
county in illegal and harmful drugs, chiefly 
cocaine, and the ensuing devastation of a 
generation of young people, predominantly 
Indian and Black, and in response to threats 
to his own life, Eddie Hatcher sought help 
from federal U.S. government agencies . This 
was not forthcoming. He took the desperate 
step of seizing and holding the officials of a 


local newspaper in order to publicize the 


(extreme) situation in Robeson County. 


His conditions for surrender were ac- 


cepted by the governor of North Carolina | 
whoagreed to:1). )placeEddiein federal (rather. 
than state) custody, 2) transfer John Hunt, a ` 


Native American prisoner, from a life-threat- 
ening situation in Robeson i lail to 


= Ce orce rE e - governor’ a OP ac aia eae eye 


investigate the serious charges of corruption 
which motivated Eddie Hatcher’s action, and 
4) investigate the death in jail of African- 
American Billy McKellar. 


In accordance with the conditions for 


__ surrender agreed to by the governor, Eddie 


was tried in federal court for hostage-taking, 
and acquitted by a jury on all charges. Seven 
weeks later he was re-indicted on statecharges 
of kidnapping. Fearing for his life, he fled 
North Carolina. 


Inthe period between his acquittal and his 
-re-indictment, Eddie Hatcher’s home was fired 


Escobar continued 


don’t want to feel like I want to please any 
specific people. I think that I am trying to 
discover certain things, and | allow them to 
come out. And if they don’t become pleasur- 
able to a specific number of people, that’s a 


_ different problem. You see, because even 


when you, if you try to do something that the 
objective is to please other people, sometimes 
it becomes the reverse. Sometimes people 
become offended. And sometimes people 
don’t even realize what is going on. I try to do 
what | want to do, what I think is a product of 
my social experience and my individual ex- 
perience. And | don’t like to reproduce my 
political beliefs in my paintings; in the sense 
of... | can make a discourse about the inde- 
pendence of Puerto Rico or about freedom, 
and then I can illustrate that ina painting. But 
I don’t think that’s my purpose. What I am 
going to say through art is different, you see. 
It deals with something different. It’s more 
complex, and sometimes it’s more direct, even 
though it seems like a contradiction. So, there 
are different praxes, and they have their own 
different means and purposes. oo 


Write to: 


Elizam Escobar #88969-024 
FCI Colorado Unit 


POB 1500- 


El Reno, OK 73036 


on, he received death threats in the mail, and 
stateand local policemonitored theattendance 
at organizational meetings of a nascent Native 
and African Americancoalition, manyofwhom 
were harassed and threatened. 


Upon his return to North Carolina, after 
six months in a solitary cell, with the knowl- 
edgethat pretrial motions might take years to 
be heard, and with the promise that he could 
remain in Central Prison in Raleigh where he 
had developed a friendship with a young 
African American from Johnson County 


_ (Welcome to Johnson County, Home of the 


Klan”, say the signs), Eddie Hatcher pled 
guilty to kidnapping charges and received an 
eighteen year sentence. These were the exact 
same charges for which his co-defendantin the 
first trial, Timothy Jacobs, received six years. 


Under the severe conditions of the con- 
trol unit, Eddie has taken on the causes of 
dozens of his fellow prisoners, writing and 
filing legal briefs on their behalf. He remains 
with his whole heart an activist for human 
rights. The Robeson County Defense Com- 
mittee, founded by his mother, Thelma Clark, 
continues to work for racial justice in Robeson 
County, and publishes the statewide North 
Carolina Prison News for prisoners in that — 
poor as a third world — state. Subscriptions 
are available, and funds are sorely needed. 


Eddie Hatcher is in prison now because 
his constitutional protection against double 
jeopardy was abrogated when North Carolina 
indicted him following his acquittal in federal 
court. This vindictive imprisonment must not 
be allowed to turn into a death sentence. 


‘The sex offences 


- by Raymond Joseph Smith 


When one hears of sexual misconduct, 
sex offences and the like, society at large 
immediately thinks of forced relations, ie, 
rape or sexual battery. There are, however, 
in the correctional setting, discriminatory 
“laws” or “rules” that target the gay com- 
munity within prison walls who partake in 
consensual sexual expression. 


Upon intake of New York State pris- 


oners, the Department of (Non)-Correc-_ 


tional Services issues each prisoner a rule 
book entitled Standards of Inmate Behavior, 
(Inmate Rules, Penalties and Outline of Proce- 
dure). Themanualis somewhat ludicrousin 
appearance, as two females stand next to a 
shield, and get this — The shield displays a 
rising sun or moon, take your pick. In any 
event, this manual is the downfall for many 
a man, especially considering the issue to 
follow, Sexual Misconduct. 


In the free-society, or that lying be- 
yond prison confines, people express 
themselves sexually with one another 
freely. In penitentiaries, administrative 
sexual suppression is a reality. And if a 
prisoner has HIV disease, or AIDS, en- 
gaging in relations means further court 
action of attempted murder, despite the 
prisoners’ wishes. To expound on this | 
quote the manual aforementioned. 


Rule # 102.21, page 10, clearly states: 
“Physical contact between inmates, in- 
cluding but not limited to kissing, em- 
bracing or hand holding, is prohibited.” In 
plain language this outlined rule states 
thatifa prisoner hugsa friend, he/she will 
be penalized. If they kiss or hold hands, 
theyll be punished and I assume, if there 
is sexual activity occurring, solitary con- 
finement shall follow, which brings us to 

the next rule. 


Raleigh, NC 27603 


People are urged to send letters of concern to: 


Superintendent Michael Bumgarner 
Southern Correctional Institute 
Troy, NC 27371 


Joseph L. Hamilton 
Director of Prisons 
831 W. Morgan St. 
Raleigh, NC 27603 


Governor jim Martin 
Office of the Governor 


Rule # 101.10 states, “Inmates shall not 
engage in, encourage, solicit or attempt to 
force others to engage in sexual acts.” Well, I 
suppose this places me in violation of policy. 
I not only encourage two lovers to make love, 
but advocate prisoner sex so long as such is 
not forced. Feelings cannot be hidden with- 
out deep pains. Relations between two pris- 
oners should not be prohibited, but allowed. 
When people are incarcerated and without 
sexual freedom, they tend to become angry 
and perverted by magazines known as short- 
eyes, or hard-core. This promotes forced 
sexual activity due to prisoners not being 
allowed to “do it” legally. As we ponder that 
fact, follow me to the third and most idiotic of 
all rules which fall under “sex offenses”. 


Rule 101.20 states, “Inmates shall not 
intentionally expose the private parts of their 
bodies.” The first moment I read that, many 
years past, I laughed. Allow me to show you 
the hypocrisy in that. Whenever a prisoner is 
searched, heis forced to bend over, spread his 
buttocks and allow a correctional officer to 
inspect his anus. Any time prisoners visit 
their families this is mandatory when leaving 
the visitation room. I also smile at the words 
“private parts”. First, there is nothing private 
about a convict’s penis or anus, for such is 
constantly under inspection. 


These above rules are enforced by prison 


~ administrators without mercy and are pun- 


ishable by the following measures. Loss of 
commissary privileges, loss of packages from 
relatives, extra work details and the withhold- 
ing of the prisoner's radio, should he own one. 
These are the “misdemeanor” type sentences 
which more often than not are imposed on 
homosexuals. A violator of theabove will often 
find him/her self sentenced to the below: 


“Loss of one or more privilege for a 
specified period. Confinement to a cell or 
room, or in a special housing unit (Solitary 


~. mere hour of exercise RRE the said cell 


For more information: 

International Indian Treaty Council 
710 Clayton St. > 
San Francisco, CA 94117 . | 

Robeson Defense Committee 

POB 1389 

Pembroke, NC 28372 co 

Eddie Hatcher 

Southern Correctional Institute 

Troy, NC 27371 









Confinement) continuously, on certain 
days, or during certain hours for a speci- 





in a 24-hour period.) 


“Assignment to a restricted diet fora 
specified period.” 


“Recommended loss of a specified 
period of good behavior allowance.” In 
other words, they can keep you in prison 
longer should they desire. | 


The Department of Corrections is 
surely off-base and appears somewhat 
homophobic. In this age of AIDS/HIV, 
prisons should be handing out condoms 
for those who engage in sexual practices, 
yet they refuse to do such, stating that sex 
among prisoners is prohibited. The cor- 
rectional administrators know darn well 
that sex and imprisonment run parallel. 
When people are locked up in prisons and 
jails for years, many will turn to homo- 
sexuality for companionship. Prohibition 
means Zilch to someone serving ten years 
behind bars. After all, they’rein prison for 
breaking the law to begin with. 


Our elected officials are obligated to | 
halt the transmission of HIV-disease and 
therefore are responsible for human lives 
behind prison walls. To state that sex is 
against the rules to deny condoms is ludi- ~ 
crous and ignorant. This of course, is only 
one issue facing the prisoners of our nation. 
HIV-disease thrives within the correctional 
setting, a place where over one million are 
incarcerated inthe American prison system. 
A billion rules are of no concern to prison- 
ers. Drugs, sexand Rockand Rollstill reside, 
whether they like it or not. co 


~ Raymond Smith publishes Ryan's Vision, 
subtitled “a newsletter of hope,” which focuses 
on AIDS and HIV+ issues in prisons.Free to 
prisoners, others please send adonation. Write: 


Raymond J. Smith #89 A 5235 
Mid-Orange Correctional Facility 
900 Kings Highway 

Warwick, NY 10990 
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Michael Francke: 


A Department of Corrections Killing 


John Trappe 


On June/27/91, after less than 24 hours 
of deliberation,a Marion County jury in Salem, 
Oregon, found Frank Gable guilty of six counts 
of aggravated murder and one of murder in 
the Jan/17/89 stabbing death of department 
of corrections director Michael Francke. 


Gable, a small time methamphetamine 
dealer and ex-prisoner (and according to sev- 
eral Oregon newspapers, a self-admitted po- 
lice informant) killed Francke around 7:00 
p-m. that winter evening, prosecutors con- 
tended during the trial, after breaking into the 
director's car which sat in the parking lot in 
front of the dome building, the department of 
corrections (d.0.c.) headquarters located onthe 
grounds of the Oregon State Hospital. That 
was the same story the district attorney’s office 
used to convince a grand jury to indict Gable. 


To back their contentions the d.a.’s office 
paraded eight material witnesses, two of them 
eye witnesses, before the grand jury. The 
grand jury responded with the indictment of 
Gableon Apr/6/90. Thechargesthey handed 
down were based on an array of motives that 
the prosecution thought Gable might have 
had for killing Francke, from killing to hide 
his identity, to assassination because of 
Francke’s involvement in d.o.c. By the May / 
91 trial however, two state witnesses had 
recanted, and another was deemed too risky 
by the prosecution to call to the stand. What 
the remaining five state witnesses testified to 


during the trial didn’t even touch ona motive | 


for a killing; instead the prosecutors cited 
Oregon law explaining motive wasn't neces- 
sary toconvict a person of murder in thestate. 


Four of the state witnesses claimed that 
between the time of the Francke murder and 
the time of Gable’s arrest, the latter had made 
incriminating statements to them implicating 






himself in the murder. The fifth, an “eye | 
witness” named Cappie “Shorty” Harden 


testified that he’d witnessed the killing while 
he was at the dome building picking up his 
girlfriend, Jodie Swearington, who had called 
him froma phone booth asking fora ride back 
to his place from the building. 


It was a few minutes before seven when 
he arrived and he'd been sitting in his car on 
the opposite side of the oval-shaped parking 





lot from Francke’s for a short while when 


Swearington came up from behind Harden 
and got in-his car. He testified that that’s 
when he saw the dome light in Francke’s car 
go on and someone he reco from prior 
acquaintance as Frank Gable get into the car 
and close the door. “A well dressed business- 
man then ran up to the car shouting “what are 
you doing in my car?’ I seen Frank Gable 
come out of the car and stab him once in the 
chest and that’s all I seen.” he told the jury. 


Under cross examination he admitted 
that he couldn't identify Gable in a photo 
throwdown the police gave him, and that the 
murder scenario he'd testified to in court 
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She'd fled the state some 
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wasn't the first one he'd told the police, in fact 
it wasn’t even the second or third. When 
asked by defense lawyers to explain the 
contradictions in his various stories he re- 
peatedly answered “I liea lot.” Healsoadmit- 
ted he hadn’t implicated Gable in the killing 
until after he'd been beefed with failure to 
appear in court, possession and delivery of a 
controlled substance, and ex-con in posses- 
sion of a firearm. No deal was struck with the 
prosecution for his testimony, Hayden, who 
was on probation at the time of his arrest 
claimed that the two most serious charges 
against him were dropped as part of a stand- 
ard plea agreement. That was no doubt the 
Same reason he was again deemed worthy of 
probation for his crimes. 


After the attack, the prosecution sce- 
nario ventured, Gable sprinted away from 
the building while Francke traveled the 100 


or so feet towards it, not to the main entrance . 


but across an 85 foot stretch of lawn to a 
“north porch” entrance some 50 feet to the 
left of it. There he collapsed after breaking 
out one of the many small windows in the 
porch’s door in an unsuccessful bid to gain 


entrance to the building. 


To corroborate this, they called Wayne 
Hunsaker,a custodian who says that when he 
was leaving work around seven the night of 
the murder, he heard “the sound of some- 
body being hurt”, like someone getting the 
wind knocked out of them. He then saw two 
men facing each other near the parking lot 
near Francke’s car, and that one man then 
walked quickly toward the building and the 
other took off running at full speed. Hedidn’t 
feel it was necessary to call police. 


The defense countered with Jodie 
Swearington, the only one besides Harden to 
have put Gable at the scene of the murder. 
ime caier she to! ld, 
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crime. FEE her pes ore PANES she 


told defense investigators that Harden and 
the state police had intimidated her into the 


false accusations. She testified that prosecu-- 


tors had arranged meetings between her and 
Harden before their testimony to the grand 
jury so they could get their stories straight. 
Furthermore, Gable’s lawyers claimed, the 
state's witnesses were only testifying against 
him as an act of 
revenge for his 
having been an 
informant for the 
Keizer police de- 
partment’s narc 
squad. 





Those of us 
familiar with the 


U.S. justice system 
don’t need a blow 
by blow of any 
trial in which the 
prosecution 
shows no physi- 
cal evidence of a 
crime, and bases 

-its entire case on 
rats with every- 
thing to gain from 
their testimony, 
to recognize a 
railroading when 
we see one. 


That seemingly no one but those in law 
enforcement could believe the verdict — not 
the Francke family, not the public — does 
prove what happens when the media scruti- 
nizes a case closely, publishing actual inves- 
tigative journalism rather than eating solely 
from the spoon feeding disinformation 
trough of the d.a.’s office. In this case di- 
vorcing itself from the normal incestuous 
corrections-police-media lovetriangle meant 
that the press exposed how Francke was 
surrounded by people with better known 
reasons to kill him than Gable did. 


Many people had good reason to kill 
Francke. As the New Mexico assistant attor- 
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a sees Siren Dave leone a Francke 


shortlyafterthelatter came to Oregon. Larson 





ney general, he was brought in to prosecute- 
prisoners after the 1980 explosion of physi- | 


cally and mentally abused prisoners in the 


New Mexico State Pen “Hate Factory” prison 


uprising that left 31 prisoners dead. He was 
also the man choosen in 1983 to head the 


New Mexico d.o.c., a position he held for 


four years until he was appointed tothe same 
position in Oregon by newly elected gover- 
nor Neil Goldshmidt in 
1987. Under Goldshmidt’s 
direction, he began the 
biggest prison expansion in 
the state’s history in keeping 
with the misdirection of the 


<| left hand 
rest of the country. : 


Francke was at the 
helm of the d.o.c. when it 
began massive restruc— 
turing of its segregation 
system, implementing the 
beating, stripping and 
chaining of prisoners in 
preparation for Oregon’s 
adoption of control units. 


His appointment in 
1987 camea year after Dave 
Larson and another correc- 
tional officer took their al- 


legations of deep seated 
corruption inside the d.o.c. 


to state senator L.B. Day. The accusations of 
drug trafficking, gambling and other official 
misconduct prompted Day to demand an 
investigation into the d.o.c. The ghosts of that 
state police, f.b.i.and u.s. secret service inves- 
tigation would come to haunt the Francke 
investigation as well, qutliving both men. 


Day died of a heart attack before the 1986 in- 


vestigation’s conclusion in the last months of 
that year. Not that it accomplished much:a half 
dozen resignations of mostly lower ranking 
corrections employees and a few criminal 


charges. Amazingly, one of them, a drug 


smuggling beef, actually resulted in six 
months of jail time for the correctional officer 
charged with it. 
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outlined his concern of continued criminal 


| activity inside the d.o.c. and questioned the 
_ integrity of investigators in the ‘86 investiga- | 


tion. Meeker says Francke began to look into 


' those allegatons himself. 


Larson wasn’t the first person to ques- 
tion the integrity of the police in the ‘86 inves- 
tigation. That the assistant attorney general 
Scott McAlister was kept informed of the 
investigation’s progress by state dick Loren 
Glover from the start, and that McAlister in 
turn kept his buddies in the d.o.c. up to date, 
including Harold Whitley, the former secu- 
rity manager of Oregon state pen, a prime 
suspect in the case, raised eyebrows as soon 
as it was divulged. - 


In Aug/86, Whitley was questioned by 
Dean Renfrow of the state police about the 
investigation. Whitley ended up questioning 
Renfrow instead. A transcript of that Pan of 
their conversation reads; 


Whitley: “Well, it looks to me like some 
things are being covered up.” 


Renfrow: “No, not on our part.” 
Whitley: “No?” 
Renfrow:” Not on our part obviously.” 


Whitley: “Yeah, how come you're doing 
the investigation now?” 


Renfrow: “Well, what they did was they 


just, uh, decided to bring someone in fromthe. 
outside the area to get another look at it, and © 


there’s nothing wrong with how it was con- 
ducted initially at all from our point.” 


_ Whitley: “That ain’t what] heard, butit’s 
neither here nor there, I guess.” 


It may have been neither here nor there, 
but three years later Renfrow was the head of 
the criminal investigations division that was 
in charge of the Francke investigation, and 
Loren Glover was one of its chief investiga- 
tors. Links between the two investigations 
caused the press to request and receive part of 
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the “86 investigation files and reports during 
the summer of ’89. But they didn’t get all of © 
them, it was some time later than that when 
they received a file which had belonged to Day. 
It includeda letter he’d written to the governor 
at that time, Vic Atiyah in Aug/86, Apres ng 
his disillusionment with the investigation, and _ 
his fears that a coverup was taking place, “of 
widespread corruption by a great many 


Position of KEU s body 


T | Bloodstain from 
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people...It appears at this point an attempt is z 


being made to cut off further investigation.” 


Renfrow claimed the file had been “hon- 
estly misplaced” which is why it took so long 
to produce. Perhaps, there is no smoking gun 
indicating that there was a police coverup of 


_the “86 investigation, nor one linking it to 


Francke’s case. It’s a certainty, however, that 
state employees and police would have had 
to work long and hard to do a better job of 
making sure the crime was never solved than 
they did in the hours and days S 
Francke’s murder. 


The last time he was seen alive was at 
6:45 p.m. Jan/ 17/89, when d.o.c. administra- 
tor t Dove a said he saw chimi inthe dome 
ieee then left for home. pao a ae 
later, two female d.o.c. employees, Blake and 
Clawson, who had stopped to talk on the 


stepsof thebuilding’ smainenterance, noticied — 


Francke’s car sitting in the parking lot withits — 


door open. After making the discovery, they 
tried to page Francke and briefly searched the 
building when that failed. 


According to the d.a.’s office scenario of 
the murder they would have only needed to 
look on the building’s north porch to have 
found him at that time, but having failed to 
locate Francke by eight p.m., Blake and 
Clawson called State Hospital maintenance 
worker Larry Hill who conducted a search of 
the grounds with the spot light of his truck. 


At 8:30 Blake called Caulley and notified 


him of Francke’s disappearance. Culley in 


turncalled d.o.c. second-in-command Richard 
Peterson and the two agreed to meet back at 
the dome building to “search” for Francke; at 
least that’s the story they gave Hill around 
9:30 that evening when he noticed their cars 
in the parking lot and found them in an office 
overlooking the north porch. 


Later they would tell the police that they | 
were unable to see the porch itself through 
the door windows because of the glare of 


office lights against them. Apparently they 
didn’t see the broken window Francke had 
thrust his hand through either, though it 
would have stood out if there was a glare on 
the rest on them. Nor did they feel its glass 
underfoot, nor the winter chill it would have 
allowed into the office. Caulley and Peterson’s 
search was fruitless as are most that fail to 
extend past one’s doorstep. 


It’sa wonder withallthosetopcop wanna © 
be’s running around that none of them called 


their big brothers down town when their boss 
suspiciously disappeared. Now just because 
Francke had told Caulley that he was to be 
made a scapegoat for d.o.c. financial woes, - 
that his job was on the line, the day before the 


murder, and just because Peterson had asimi- 
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Francke continued 


lar discussion with Francke over lunch the 
day of the murder, doesn’t mean that these 
men wouldn't do everything in their power 
to see that their boss was safe and sound. 


_ Stillit’s hard to understand why it took 


| until 12:45 that January mornin g after Stephen 


Rubino, a State Hospital security guard found 
Francke’s body splayed on its back ina large 


-pool of blood, for the cops to be called. They 


took up where d.o.c. employees left off in 
making sure that important evidence was 
afforded every opportunity to slip through 


their fingers. Several feet from Francke’s body 


police found his glasses and one set of keys. 

Another set in his pocket included a key 
which opened the north porch door. On his 
belt police found his blood stained pager. On 
the sidewalk just beyond a stretch of lawn 
laying between Francke’s car and the porch 
they found a trail of blood drops which cli- 
maxed as a pool of blood at the body, and as 
a bloody handprint on the wall next to Ene 
broken porch door window. | 
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They cordoned off a small area of no 
more than 50 square feet around the main 
steps and north porch. Before the night was 
out they brilliantly deduced that the area 
wasn't large enough and gradually expanded 
it, not once but four more times until it finally 
encompassed the whole block by the follow- 
ing morning. By that time at least half a dozen 
people had been allowed totrampandtraipse 
through the area, including the 80 or so feet of 
lawn prosecutorsinsist Franckecrossed while 
inflicted with his fatal wounds. 


It’s not surprising then that most of the 
footsteps that were found on the lawn be- - 
longed to the police and fire fighters who had 
gathered around the porch; none of them 
belonged to Francke, none to Gable. In fact 
the state dicks were so indifferent to that 
crucial piece of lawn that it took Michael 
Hurley, the state police criminologist, nine 


~ days after the fact to return and search it for 


: = blood. He came aided by c 
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glow blue ghen they, react to iron- 
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glowed blue as the chemical reacted with the 
fertilizer used on it. Whether the fertilizer 
was applied before or after Francke’s death, 
no one seems to know, a recurring theme 


; throughout the case. 


_The blood stained pager found clipped 
to Francke’s belt was returned to the com- 
pany he rented it from. The only reference to 
it by the time of the trial was a single line on 
an inventory list made at the time of his 
autopsy reading “turned offon belt”. Missing 
from the 30,000 pages of paperwork generated 
by the case is any mention of who turned it 
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off, when it was turned off, and whether or 
notit wasonaudıbleorinaudible mode when 
it was turned ofi. 


Did Francke turn it off before he was 
killed, or did someone turn it off at the dome 
building, at the hospital where the autopsy 
was done? Nobody knows: not the security 
guard that found the body, not the cops, not 
the doctors who did the autopsy, and as a 
result none of the jurors in Gable’s trial. 


If it was turned off after Francke was 
murdered as many as five phone numbers 
stored on the pager’s memory may have per- 
ished with him. It would have automatically 
deleted them when it was shut off, erasing 
what may have been the best record of who 
tried to contact Francke in the hours before 
and after his death. Gone also was any chance 
of corroborating d.o.c. employees Blake, 
Clawson and Peterson who all claimed to 
have paged Francke when they found him 
missing. And if his pager was on an audible 
mode when Francke was killed, unexplained 
is why no one heard it. 


Atelephonebooksize manuscript would 
be needed to detail all the mistakes, contra- 
dictions and lies which took place during this 
“investigation”, all of which blast any sem- 
blance of integrity portrayed by those con- 
ducting it. But for all the unanswered ques- 
tions in this mountain of question marks is 
theone posed by those that the likes of Francke 
and Gable helped lock in prison— whocares? 
Isn't it an almost poetic justice, convicts ask, 
that finds a cop dead and a rat on the wrong 
end of a life sentence? 


People who do believe in the system and 
therefore help keep it afloat care. They look 
for truth in a society controlled by those who 
go to great lengths to see the police glorified 
in their communities and in the written and 


televised media. These people demand jus- 
tice when a heralded cop is slain only to find 
_ that their system is incapable of delivering it, 


people such as Michael Francke’s family: law 
abiding citizens every one. 


At wb i 


Prancke, their disbelief stem ing fi 
conflicting stories that Peterson told hoe 
after the murder concerning the discovery of 


St 


Francke’s disappearance. Peterson told |» 


Francke’s wife Bingta, his brothers Patrick 
and Kevin, andKevin’s wife Katie that he had 
left the building that night shortly after his 
boss and claimed to have paged him after 
finding hiscardooropen, leaving thegrounds 
only after a search of the building failed to 
turnupany sign of him. Of course, that wasn’t 
the story he told police. 


The lie made the family suspicious, and 
that suspicion was reinforced when Patrick 
and Kevin went to their brother’s house two 
days after the stabbing. There they found 50 
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spent 12 gauge shotgun shells strwn on the 
deck. By a sliding glass door just inside the 
house from the deck they found a milk crate 
full of live ammo. In the bedroom they found 
a shotgun, and under his pillow a .45 caliber 
handgun. Bingta says her husband was scared 
of something in the weeks before his murder 
and had taken up target practice behind the 
home. She thinks that high ranking officials in - 
thed.o.c. wereinvolved in her husband’sdeath. 







































Katie Francke talked with her brother- 
in-law on the phone the evening of Jan/13/ 
89. The conversation revolved around his 
work in corrections. 


“He said he was waiting for the news on 
television,” she later recalled, “there was 
something he wanted to see because he'd 
‘ruffled some feathers today’. Some people 
aren't too happy with me: I’ve stepped on 
some toes,’” Katie says he told her. 


“You're always stepping on someone’s 
toes, that’s just your style,” she responded. 
“No, this is different.’ He had uncovered 
something that had made these people 
unhappy...something to do with drugs and a 
criminal organization. He said he was going 
in front of the state legislature on Wednesday 
Jan/18) and ‘I’m going to clean house.’ It left 
me with the distinct impression that the prob- 
lem had to do with people around him within 
the department.” 


That Francke was found dead earlyinthe 
morning he was going before the legislature 
is hard for herand others to forget. To this day 
the police have never questioned Katie about 
the conversations claiming they didn’t know 
about it for months after the murder. Kevin 
Francke says police knew about the connec- 
tion between his brother’s department and 
the murder within days of it. 


The Francke family aren’t the only peo- 
ple who've ever been lied to and ignored by 
corrections and police and during a criminal 
investigation, and Michael Francke’s death 
was no more important than any of the less 
Pe murder cases in ee in 1989, in 
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listened to the Francke family, ‘publi shed their 
complaints and put the d.a.’s office on the 
defensive, exposing the public to the possi- 
bility of a corrections coverup in the case. 


When Unsolved Mysteries (one of big 
brother’s many electric eye cop shows that 
police love to get their cases on because of 
T.V.’s ability to bypass constitutional rights 
and massively influence public opinion before 
trials) cameto Salem, thed.a.’s officeclammed 
up and encouraged the d.o.c. to refuse the 
show access to the dome building for re- 
enactments of possible murder scenarios. Dale 
Penn, the Marion county d.a., suddenly be- 
came worried about how granting interviews 
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to the press would affect the outcome of the 
trial. Unsolved Mysteries was shot elsewhere 
and was critical of the prosecution’s case. 


“All Oregonians should be concerned 
about one of the very things that the prosecu- 
tors have told prospective jurors for this case: 
they won’t be answering all of the questions 
raised about any possible connections to cor- 
ruption and mismanagement in the d.o.c. 
about a variety of potential suspects and 
witnesses; about a variety of contradictions 
by some witnesses,” a local newspaper edi- 
torialized during jury selection for Gable’s 
trial. “When the district attorney's staff and 
state police havesaid, ‘We'llarguethesethings 
in court, not the newspaper,’ they know full 
well they will do no such thing,” it continued. 


When the jury came back with guilty 
verdict against Frank Gable a littl more than 
a month later and peoplein thecourtroom sat 
stunned in disbelief, when they and others 
cried foul, thinking that they’d witnessed an 
extraordinary miscarriage of justice, they were 
fooling themselves. There was nothing ex- 
traordinary about the case at all except that a 
cop was killed and so the press cared enough 
to pay attention to it. 


Otherwise it was typical: at best the po- 
lice focused on someone they thought com- 
mitted the crime and then bought, intimi- 
dated, harassed and coached potential wit- 
nesses, pressuring them to bend their testi- 
mony to fit the police version of the crime, 
ignoring evidence which would shed doubt 
on their case. An incompetent lawyer who had 
never won a, murder case was appointed to 
represent Gable. A judge who let it be known 
from the beginning of the trial that only a 
minimal amount of evidence, a virtually non- 
existent amount favorable to the prosecution, 
would beallowed in thetrial, presided overthe 
proceedings before a jury of middle class vot- 
ers who may or may not have brought a mind 
full of Murder She Wrote to the court with them. 


If all people in our society were deemed 
as important as Michael Francke, and all 
cases afforded as much scrutiny as the one 
--which_followed_his murder, all the garish 
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. “inadequacies of the u.s. criminal justice sys- 


tem would shine in their unequal brilliance, 
waking up communities across the states, 
serving notice to people like the Franckes 


- that they too belong to a system that sends 


innocent people to prison in direct propor- 
tion to their inability to buy “justice”. 


Whether or not Frank Gable killed Michael 
Francke, or whether people in the d.o.c. are 
responsible, matters little in the long run. Both 
men were products of thesystem;asystem that 
one way or another killed Michael Francke. He 
isn't the first and he won't be the last. < 


John Trappe 
POB B-32085 


Florence, AZ 85232 
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the Central Security headquarters, brought on 
memories of times considered past. The bruised 
faces, broken arms, ribs, etc. were only the visible 
testimony of whattook placein there. Thecontinual 
threats, degradations (women were made to strip 
naked in front of male cops), gross sexism and 
the feigned executions, simply completed the 
nightmare. In the ensuing weeks the 33 were 
dragged into court, under extremely tight security 
measures. The charges ranged from illegal 
postering to sedition! Thetrial lasted for more than 
ten days and received widespread publicity. 
Solidarity protestsand a postering campaign 
in cities all over Greece began. In Athens a week 
later, a solidarity demonstration was attacked by 
the riot police and 46 people were taken in, but 
were later released. The trial, the charges and the 
whole affair was reminiscent of the way theGreek 
state has treated communists since the civil war 
after W.W.2. In a show of unprovoked sincerity, 
the minister of public order said that he person- 
ally gave the orders to arrest the 33, and that the 
government intended to record, arrest and im- 
prison all those anarchists who in his words 
“loot, destroy and burn” the city every once ina 
while. What is important, however, is that the 
force displayed by the government during this 
brief period has put a whole movement on the 
defensive. One positive outcome is that the case of 


the 33 and the widespread support they received, 
gave the opportunity to break through the initial 
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freeze that surrounded the events of the Polytech- 


nic and the conviction of 18 comrades. 


Even though anarchists are presently expe- 
riencing directly the heavy hand of state repres- 
sion, this cannot be separated from the attack on 
society as a whole. The physical extermination 
and isolation of the anarchists will only occur if. 
the defences of society itself go down. This, then 
cannot be seen as a battle between anarchism and 

the state. Repression concerns itself with and aims 
itself primarily at societyasa whole, irrespectiveof 
the fact that its most radical sectors are hit first. 


It is the wish ofall political powers in Greece, 
including its progressive cultural and intellec- 
tual representatives to see this country join what 
they consider its natural space in the European 
family. Europe is a symbol for the cultural, eco- 
nomic and modern evolution of what they call 
the “civilized” world. If passivity, racism and 
membership in an exclusive and powerful club is 
what the ruling class envisions in their dream of 
Europe, then we will fight it with a vehemence. 
Our wish is to counter the “European-vision” by 

_ promoting the defiant and temperamental char- 
acteristics that stem out of Greek society’s his- 
torical relation with the east and its place in the 


animated Balkan peninsula. 


Anarchists for Social and Class Struggle 
POB 31229, Athens Greece 10035 


are many fewer women in prison, the 
imprisonment racial differential between 
Black and white women is even greater 
than between Black and white men. 


| Just five miles from the proposed 
prison site, in Lincoln Park, there is the 
notorious Cotter Corporation, a uranium 
milling company owned and run by 
Commonwealth Edison of Chicago, Illi- 
nois. The presence and risks of uranium 
in the water, soil and air is of immediate 
concern. Cotter stored its tailings (the 
remnants of the milling process) in tail- 
ing ponds. Studies of these ponds show 
that the tailings seeped into the under- 
ground water source. The second source 
of concern is air contamination. Experts 
on radiation diseases state that the ra- 
dioactive dust is the most threatening 
and dangerous source of contamination. 
Due to the water contamination, the 
Lincoln Park area has been on the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency’s National 
Priorities List since 1984 and has been 
designated a Superfund site for con- 
tamination clean up. 


The “new and improved” adminis- 
trative maximum prison in Florence, CO 


may provetobethe most life-destroying 
federal prison ever built in this country. 
The list below contains the names of 
members on the Congressional commit- 
tee which oversees prisons; please con- 
tact these people and voice your outrage 
at this inhumanity. People from the re- 
spective states which the committee 
members represent are especially en- 
couraged to write. 


John Conyers Jr., MI 
Mike Synar, OK. 

Patricia Schroeder, CO 
Dan Glickman, KS 
Barney Frank, MA 
Charles E. Schumer, NY 
Rick Boucher, VA 

Mel Levine, CA 

George E. Sangmeister, IL 
Carlos J. Moorhead, CA 
Howard Coble, NC 
Hamilton Fish Jr., NY 

F. James Sensenbrenner Jr., WI 
Craig T. James, FL 

Tom Campbell, CA 


For more information about the 
planned Florence prison please contact 
the Committee to End the Marion 
Lockdown, PO Box 578172, Chicago, IL 
60657. (312) 235-0070. co 


